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The Chisholm Trail 
Joun Rosse. 


HE Chisholm trail is one of the most important but least known 

trails in American history. Its story has never been completely 
told, which accounts, to a large degree, for the many misconcep- 
tions which are held concerning it. 

At the annual meeting of the Old-Time Trail Drivers’ Association 
in San Antonio there ensues a perennial dispute both as to the 
origin of the Chisholm trail and its location. At present they seem 
to be no nearer the solution than at the beginning. In their monu- 
mental work entitled, The Trail Drivers of Texas (1925 edition), 
written by the trail drivers themselves, we find on page 289 one 
explanation, while on page 950 we find an emphatic denial of this, 
with quite another explanation set forth in no uncertain terms. 

Modern scholarship has as yet neglected to deal with the subject 
in a thorough manner. Thus most that is known concerning the 
Chisholm trail is from the stories of the trail drivers, whose mem- 
ories are no doubt dimmed by time, and from various accounts 
dealing with the cattle industry which treat it only in an indirect 
manner. 

The object of this monograph is to make a critical analysis of 
available source material concerning the origin and location of the 
Chisholm trail. It will emphasize material brought out by maps 
of the period located in the Library of Congress, and bring to light 
the hitherto unpublished accounts of James R. Mead, an associate 
of Jesse Chisholm in the early-day trading business. Brief com- 
ment concerning the volume of trade that passed over the trail and 
its end will be in the conclusion. 

When the Civil War drew to a close the plains of Texas were 
swarming with cattle for which there was no ready market. Herds 
of cattle were offered for sale upon the range at one to two dollars 
per head without finding a buyer. So critical did the situation be- 
come that Joseph G. McCoy, prominent cattleman of the time, was 
led to remark, “—there dawned a time in Texas that a man’s 
poverty was estimated by the number of cattle he possessed.”* 

But the situation in the North was quite different. A good animal 
which would bring only a few dollars in Texas would sell for as 


1. Joseph G. McCoy, Sketches of the Early Cattle Trade (Kansas City, 1874), p. 261. 
(3) 
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much as ten times that amount in the North.? Prior to the Civil 
War there had been attempts to drive Texas cattle to market, but 
never on a very large scale. 

After the Civil War, towns in southwestern Missouri and south- 
eastern Kansas were the destinations of these early drives. It was 
not, however, until the railroads began to move westward that the 
movement was to reach its height. The North was demanding the 
meat which already existed in Texas. The big problem was to find 
a connecting link, and in this fact we see the beginnings of the 
Chisholm trail. 

Joseph G. McCoy, a cattle buyer of Illinois, heard of the con- 
ditions in Texas and determined to see what he could do to remedy 
them. He came to Abilene in 1867, which was, as he describes 
it, “. . . a small dead place, consisting of about a dozen log 
huts, low, small rude affairs, four fifths of which were covered with 
dirt for roofing,” and determined to establish a cattle terminal there. 

The Kansas Pacific Railway had already extended its lines to 
this place, and McCoy decided that if the proper shipping facilities 
were set up it would be a comparatively easy matter for the Texas 
ranchers to drive their cattle overland to market.’ 

He bought 480 acres of land at five dollars an acre, and soon be- 
gan the construction of shipping-yards, corrals capable of holding 
3,000 wild Texas steers, along with chutes, scales, barns, and other 
equipment.* In the short space of two months, from July 1, 1867, 
to September 1 of the same year, he and his helpers had everything 
in readiness.© But as yet there was no connecting link between 
Texas and Kansas. 

We shall leave the cattle business for the moment and consider 
the details of the origin and location of the Chisholm trail. 

In considering such a problem it is necessary to make use of the 
many maps which made their appearance before the Civil War. 
Jefferson Davis, who was appointed Secretary of War in March, 
1853, became interested in the extension of railroads to the West, 
and he had numerous surveys made of the territory in the Mis- 
sissippi valley and westward. The results of these surveys are care- 
fully preserved by maps in the possession of the Library of Congress. 

One of the earliest surveys of this territory was made by a Capt. 


2. Monthly reports of the Department of Agriculture, 1867, pp. 168, 169. 

3. McCoy, Sketches of the Early Cattle Trade, p. 44. 
. af Joseph G. McCoy, “Historic and Biographic Sketch,” Kansas Magazine, December, 
5. McCoy, Sketches of the Early Cattle Trade, p. 60. 
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R. B. Marcy, between the years 1849-1852. The results were 
published soon after. He shows in detail the many trails in the 
West, but the ones we are particularly interested in are those 
located in the Indian territory, later Oklahoma. He clearly in- 
dicates trails originating south of the Wichita mountains, and ex- 
tending north on both sides. After passing the mountains, they 
join, swing out into the central part of the Indian territory and 
extend about half-way. If the trail had extended in the same 
general direction, it would have entered the Kansas territory at 
about where Caldwell is now located. 

Two very significant facts are noted in this map. First, that 
the trail indicated by Captain Marcy followed very closely the 
natural topography of the land, indicating that Indians had early 
learned the easiest way to traverse the territory, and second, that 
the trail followed substantially the same path as the later Chisholm 
trail. Captain Marcy is very careful to note the natural topog- 
raphy. Mountains, rivers and crossings are traced in great de- 
tail. The trail, he indicates, simply followed the easiest course 
through the territory. 

From this map we conclude that there were probably many trails 
traversing the Southwest, originated by the Indians at an early date. 
Being familiar with the land, they would naturally pick the easiest 
way through. Later when the white man appeared, he simply made 
use of the existing trails. 

Joseph Stroud, who made many trips over the Chisholm trail, 
suggests further that many of these trails followed the old routes 
of the buffalo migrations, from the spring grazing grounds in the 
North to the winter grounds in the South.” 

In 1858 another map was made at the instigation of Jefferson 
Davis. This shows several military trails which assume great 
importance in the solution of our problem. One is especially sig- 
nificant. Prior to 1858 a Major Merril had left Fort Belknap, Tex., 
and moved northward, east of the Wichita mountains. At the 
mountains he swerved eastward into the central part of the Indian 
territory and headed towards central Kansas. A comparison of 
this map with the previous one mentioned clearly indicates that 
this military trail followed closely the course of the earlier Indian 
trail noted by Captain Marcy. 

6. Capt. R. B. Marcy, “Map of Western Trails,” Division of Maps, Library of Congress. 


7. Joseph Stroud, Memories of Western Trails, p. 9, Library of Congress. 
8. War Department “Survey Map, 1858,” Division of Maps, Library of Congress. 
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In 1861 federal troops located in the Indian territory were ordered 
to Fort Leavenworth for mobilization. The federal garrison at 
Fort Smith, Ark., left its post, and joining with the troops of Fort 
Washita, the combined garrisons under the command of Col. Wil- 
liam H. Emory marched up the valley of the Washita river. Con- 
tinuing farther, the troops from Fort Arbuckle and later Fort Cobb 
joined with them, and they all set out for Fort Leavenworth.® In 
doing so they traversed much of the same territory of the Indian 
trails as indicated by Captain Marcy, and the military trail of 
Captain Merril. The principal difference is that they went farther 
north, through the territory near present Wichita, and thence to 
Fort Leavenworth. 

From these facts we arrive at the following conclusions: First, 
that at an early date Indians had marked out the easiest paths over 
the territory, following the natural topography of the land; second, 
that military leaders under their guidance had followed substantially 
the same paths; and third, that these were later used by Jesse 
Chisholm in laying out his trail. 

In the spring of 1864 the affiliated bands comprising the Wichita 
Indians, about 1,500 in number, began their trek northward. Their 
ultimate destination was the mouth of the Little Arkansas river, 
the site of present Wichita, where they made their village. With 
them was Jesse Chisholm, a half-breed Cherokee Indian, who 
established a trading post there in the same year.2® He was quite 
familiar with this territory as he had guided a party from Arkan- 
sas in search of buried treasure to the mouth of the Little Arkansas 
in 1836, and had made many subsequent trips." 

After Jesse Chisholm had established his trading post at the 
mouth of the Little Arkansas he immediately began to make plans 
to trade with the Indian territory. In the spring of 1865, when it 


9. James R. a, — Chisholm Trail,” Wichita Eagle, March 1, 1890; letter to 
author from George Rai pioneer of Oklahoma, now a resident of Enid; "Jose! “4 G. 
Thoburn, “The Chisholm Trail, Rock Island Magazine, v. XIX (December, 1924), Pp. 

10. Jenne Chisholm was born in Tennessee, 1806. His father ua w asa criraction 
and his mother was a woman of the Cherokee Indian tribe. He sett ro Se 
Cherokees in Arkansas territory about 1825. Jesse Chisholm accompanied the Bn a 
Dodge expedition to the country of the Comanche, Kiowa, and Wichita tribes, near Red 
river, and was one of the interpreters in the great peace council at the Wichita village. 

He became a trader among the many Indian tutles an of the plains, At the outbreak of the 
war he was prevailed upon to aid the Confederate authorities in the negotiation of treaties 
of alliance with various tribes in the Indian territory, but in the latter part of 1861, he was 
numbered among the loyalist ugees who foll Opoth' leyahola northward to an asylum. 

Soon tiring of life in the refugee camps, he drifted westward to the mouth of the Little 

river, where the Wichita and affi iated tribes, also ee from the Indian territory, 





Arkansas 
were located, and settled temporarily. There he started in trading activities again. In 
order to contact the territory to the south, he laid out the trail which bore his ame. 
However, it did not assume any great importance until the cattle industry started using 

He was reported to have a speaking knowledge of fourteen Indian languages. He died at 
his trading camp in what is now Blaine county, Okla., March 4, 1868. 


11. Mead, “The Little Arkansas,” Kansas Historical Collections, v. X (1907-1908), p. 9. 
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was apparent that the war was drawing to a close, Chisholm invited 
James R. Mead to join him in a trading venture. Mead accepted 
the invitation. Together they loaded their wagons, crossed the 
Arkansas, and slowly drove to the crossing of the North Canadian. 
There a short side trip was made to Chisholm’s trading post at 
Council Grove, just west of the site of present Oklahoma City, 
which had been abandoned at the outbreak of the Civil War.'” 

In the summer of 1865 Chisholm collected a herd of 3,000 head 
of cattle which grazed over the site of present West Wichita, and 
in the fall drove them to the Sac and Fox agency, and thence to 
fill government contracts in New Mexico. In December, 1865, 
Chisholm, purchasing goods from James R. Mead, loaded a number 
of teams, and in January, 1866, started across the Indian territory 
to his former trading post on the North Fork of the Canadian river 
and points south. In April, 1866, he returned over the same route, 
bringing with him teams loaded with furs and robes and 250 head 
of cattle.1* 

This trail over which Chisholm traveled included present Wichita, 
Clearwater, Caldwell, Pond Creek, Jefferson, Skeleton ranch (near 
Enid), Bison (formerly Buffalo Springs), Kingfisher, mouth of Tur- 
key creek, Cheyenne agency (Darlington), Wichita agency (Ana- 
darko), and Fort Sill."* 

The historical student today, taking a map and drawing a line 
along these towns, will note that the trail laid out by Chisholm 
followed very closely the Indian trails as noted by Captain Marcy, 
1853, and the military trails of Captain Merril and Captain Emory 
as they made their way through the Indian territory. We conclude 
that Jesse Chisholm simply followed the best paths over the terri- 
tory, paths that had been used many years earlier by the Indians 
and by military authorities. This does not in any way detract from 
the honor due Chisholm. He knew the land well, and guided the 
traders over the best possible routes to the North. 

The trail immediately became known as “Chisholm’s trail” (1865) 
but not “The Chisholm Trail.” It did not receive the latter appella- 
tion until after it was extensively used by the cattlemen."* The 
reader should note that Chisholm did not lay out a trail for the 
cattle trade. He laid out a trail for his own private business which 

12. Stroud, op. cit., p. 5. 

13. James R. Mead, “The Chisholm Trail,’’ Wichita Zagle, March 1, 1890. 


14. Andreas, History of Kansas, p. 1885. 
15. Stroud, op. cit., p. 9. 
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was later used by the cattlemen. However, it was the cattle trade 
which made it famous. 

In 1867 William Mathewson, the original “Buffalo Bill,” went 
down over this trail taking two boys he had rescued from the 
Comanches to the commandant at Fort Arbuckle. There he met 
Colonel Dougherty of Texas on his way north over the new trail, 
and guided him as far as the North Canadian. This is the first 
herd of Texas cattle known to have passed over the Chisholm trail.’* 

On December 5, 1867, William Griffinstein crossed the Arkansas 
river with a wagon train and went on down the trail. He was fol- 
lowed a little later by Mead, with teams loaded with goods for Jesse 
Chisholm, who was trading with the Indians at his post on the 
North Fork of the Canadian river.** According to James R. Mead, 
“Mr. Chisholm’s teams and my own were the first which ever passed 
over that route and marked out what afterward became known as 
the Chisholm trail.”’?* 

Before returning to the cattle business at the close of the Civil 
War, it is interesting to note the present route of the Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific Railway. It passes through Wichita, Caldwell, 
Pond Creek, Enid, Kingfisher, El Reno, Chickasha, Waurika, and 
Fort Worth. The Chisholm trail went through Wichita, Caldwell, 
Pond Creek, Enid, Kingfisher, E] Reno, and then branched off to 
Anadarko and Fort Sill. The railroad engineers recognized that 
the Chisholm trail was the best possible route through the territory 
because it followed the natural topography of the land. Thus the 
similarity of the routes. 

As noted before, Joseph G. McCoy had completed his yards at 
Abilene September 1, 1867. Before he finished his structures he 
started a man toward southern Kansas and the Indian territory to 
round up every drover possible and bring him to Abilene. This 
agent started at Junction City, then went in a southwesterly direc- 
tion toward the mouth of the Little Arkansas, now Wichita, and 
then into the Indian territory.’® 

The first herd of cattle to arrive in Abilene was driven from 
Texas by a Mr. Thompson. He sold them to some dealers in the 
Indian territory, by the names of Smith, McCord, and Candler, 
who in turn drove them to Abilene. Another herd owned by 


16. Mead, ‘The Chisholm Trail,” Wichita Eagle, March 1, 1890. 

17. Ibid. 

18. James R. Mead, “Reminiscences of Frontier Life’ (1898), p. 75, manuscript in 
possession of the Kansas State Historical Society, Topeka. 

19. McCoy, Sketches of the Early Cattle Trade, p. 50. 
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Wheeler, Wilson, and Hicks, all from California, and en route to the 
Pacific coast, was located about thirty miles from Abilene. The 
owners of the cattle were finally persuaded to dispose of them at 
Abilene, and this little town was on the road to big business.” 

A total of 35,000 head of Texas cattle were rounded up and dis- 
posed of at Abilene in 1867. The first shipment was made Septem- 
ber 5, and consisted of a twenty-car train, en route to Chicago.”* 

The cattle shipped from Abilene this first year were rounded up 
from various places. But it is significant to note that some of 
the drovers began to use the newly laid-out Chisholm trading trail. 

McCoy was just getting started. During the winter of 1867 and 
1868 circulars were sent to every Texas cow man whose address 
could be secured. These circulars told of the advantages of Abilene 
as a shipping terminal, and invited all the Texas drovers to bring 
their cattle to this city. Then, in the further interests of his trade, 
McCoy sent two men to Texas to advertise Abilene and to make 
personal contact with as many ranchers as possible. At the same 
time he was running full-page advertisements in many of the 
Northern newspapers, urging buyers to come to Abilene to buy their 
stock. Over five thousand dollars was spent in advertising in these 
newspapers.?? 

But the climax to McCoy’s advertising schemes came when he 
hired some Spanish cowboys to rope wild buffalo, load them in a 
reinforced boxcar, and ship them to Chicago. On the sides of the 
cars were huge circulars advertising Abilene and urging cattlemen 
to come there to buy their cattle. 

Since the Chisholm trading trail reached only to Wichita, McCoy 
hired a civil engineer by the name of T. F. Hersey, with a group of 
flagmen and workers, to extend the trail to Abilene. They took 
along spades and threw up mounds of dirt, thus completing the 
trail to its northern terminal. This task accomplished, McCoy 
placed a workman, W. W. Suggs, at the mouth of the Little Arkan- 
sas to direct the herds over the new trail, so that they would be 
sure to come to Abilene and not to some other point.** 

Thus we see the Chisholm trading trail being extended in length, 
and being used more continuously by the cattlemen. 

Evidence of McCoy’s success is shown by the fact that in 1868 

20. Ibid., p. 51. 

21. Ibid. 

22. Ibid., pp. 114, 115. 


23. Ibid., pp. 180-182. 
24. Ibid., p. 116. 
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75,000 cattle arrived in Abilene for shipment,” and that in 1869 
150,000 were driven there.2* These figures correspond quite closely 
with those given in the Second Annual Report of the Bureau of 
Animal Husbandry for the total number driven to market during 
these years, and they establish the importance of Abilene as a cattle 
terminal.27 According to McCoy there was no place in the west 
five times as large as Abilene that was doing one half the business. 
Her cattle business amounted to more than three million dollars 
annually, aside from an immense trade in camp supplies.” 

It should be clearly understood that McCoy had vefy little to do 
with the origin of the Chisholm trail. His great contribution was 
to establish a terminal at Abilene, and then by successful advertis- 
ing to cause the Texas rancher and Northern buyer to meet there. 
The connecting link was the trail laid out by Chisholm earlier for 
his own trading ventures. 

Now let us consider the completion of the trail to the south. At 
this time, 1867, there were a multitude of cattle trails in Texas. 
A map issued by the Kansas Pacific Railway in 1874, and now in 
possession of the Kansas State Historical Society, Topeka, shows a 
large network of trails, embracing the entire state of Texas, re- 
sembling somewhat a huge fan. However, nearly all crossed the 
Red river at a place known as Red River station, near the present 
town of Terral. From there the trail followed a course almost due 
north, crossing the Washita river near the present town of Alex, the 
South Canadian near Tuttle, and the North Canadian just west of 
Yukon. From the North Canadian it inclined slightly westward 
and joined the Chisholm trading trail at the crossing of the Cimar- 
ron between Kingfisher and Dover. Inasmuch as the cattle trail 
from Texas and the Chisholm trail were thus joined together in the 
Indian territory, the name Chisholm trail soon came to be applied 
popularly, if not accurately, to the trail throughout its entire length 
from its beginning in Texas to Abilene.”® 

Now let us consider the disputes concerning both the origin of 
the trail and its location. Reviewing briefly the material which 
we have already covered there can be little doubt that the Chisholm 
trail received its name from Jesse Chisholm, the half-breed Indian 
trader, who laid out a trail between his trading post at the mouth 


25. Ibid., p. 181. 
26. Ibid., p. 186. 
27. Second Annual Report of the Bureau of Animal Husbandry (1885), p. 300. 


28. McCoy, Sketches of the Early Cattle Trade, p. 204. 
29. Stroud, op. cit., p. 6. 
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of the Little Arkansas, now Wichita, to the Indian territory. We 
have already seen how the cattlemen later made use of this trail 
and extended it northward to Abilene, and southward to Texas. 

But some of the pioneer cattlemen insist that the Chisholm trail 
received its name from John Chisum (sometimes incorrectly spelled 
Chisholm), a large cattle owner of New Mexico.*° This Chisum 
was a frontier stockman who was said to have been one of the first 
to drive cattle over the trail. He formerly lived at Paris, Tex., and 
had many thousand head of cattle on the ranges in the southern 
part of the state.*4 He was the owner of the famous Jingle Bob 
outfit, and in 1867 he drove his herds into New Mexico from Texas, 
up the Pecos river, and located ranches near the present town of 
Roswell, N. Mex. It is said he did not know himself how many 
cattle he possessed, but a conservative estimate puts the total at 
over 75,000. Chisum trailed many cattle to Arizona and to various 
points in New Mexico to fill army and Indian agency beef contracts. 

Charles Goodnight, who was the partner of John Chisum for 
several years says, “In conversation with me, he (John Chisum) 
said that one Chisholm, in no way related to him, did pilot 600 
steers from the Texas frontier to old Fort Cobb, and he presumed 
that this was the origin of the name of the Chisholm trail.”*? And 
Goodnight adds, “I positively know that no trail north was laid 
out by John Chisum.” ** 

This should clarify the issue as to whether the Chisholm trail 
received its name from Jesse Chisholm or John Chisum.** 

Turning our attention to the location of the Chisholm trail, we 
have what on the surface appears to be a complicated situation, but 
actually it is relatively simple. 

30. John Simpson Chisum was born in Hardeman county, Tennessee. His father’s name 
had been Chisholm and the altered spelling is said to date from the time of the battle of 
New Orleans. Claiborne Chisum, with his family, moved to Texas in 1837. 

In 1854 John Chisum started in the cattle business in Lamar county, but three years 
later moved to Denton county, where he remained until 1863. In that year he drove a herd, 
estimated at 10,000 head, into Concho county, where he engaged in business with a number 
of other men on shares. In the late fall of 1866 he drove a herd up the Pecos to Bosque 

rande, about thirty miles north of Roswell, N. Mex., and in the following spring disposed 
of ‘ te the government contractors for the Navajo and Mescalero Apache reservations. 

‘ormed a connection with Charles 2, cogantat by which for three years he con- 
tinued to So hive cattle from Texas to Bosque Grande is herds multiplied and estimates of 
the number of cattle owned by him vary from 60,000 to 100,000. It seems certain that he 
was the largest owner in the United States, and may well have held the same title for the 
word. died at Eureka Springs, Ark., leaving an estate valued at $500, ee. For many years 
ey ray known as “the cattle "king of America.”—Dictionary of American Biography, 

31. Charles Moreau Harger, “Cattle Trails of the Prairies,” Scribner's Magazine, v. XI 
(June, 1892), p. 734. 

82. Charles Goodnight, “More About the Chisholm Trail,” in Trail Drivers of Texas, 
pp. 960-952. 

88. Ibid. 


84. The reader should call to mind that the Chisholm trail received its name approximately 
two years before cattle were driven north to Abilene. 








Se 
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The existence of any point as a cow town must of necessity have 
been brief. As the settlers came in, they found their interests in 
direct conflict with those of the cattlemen. And it was the cattle- 
men who had to give way. Thus we see the cattle trails of the 
prairies shifting westward before the vanguard of civilization. The 
northern end of the Chisholm trail was located first at Abilene. 
Then it shifted to Newton, Wichita, and Caldwell in rapid succes- 
sion. But finally population became so dense in the central part of 
Kansas that a branch trail was laid out, leaving the Chisholm trail 
near Elm Spring, Indian territory, going northwest into western 
Kansas and ending in Dodge City.™ 

This explains the conflict as to the location of the Chisholm trail. 
As W. P. Anderson, railroad agent at Abilene during its heyday as 
a cow town, comments, “Nominally every man that came up the 
trail felt as though he had traversed the old Chisholm trail. Each 
westward movement of the cattle industry necessitated a new trail, 
yet so strong was the force of habit, each in succession continued 
to be known as the Chisholm trail.” ** 

Separating myth and fantasy from historical fact, the issue is 
clear. In 1865, Jesse Chisholm, the half-breed Indian trader, estab- 
lished a trail from Wichita to Indian territory. At the close of the 
Civil War it became necessary to find a market for the Texas cattle. 
The Kansas Pacific Railway had extended its lines westward to 
Abilene. Joseph G. McCoy, recognizing the possibility of driving 
cattle to market, established shipping facilities there, and by a 
series of advertising activities, succeeded in persuading the cattle- 
men to drive their cattle there. His contribution to the Chisholm 
trail was its extension north from Wichita to Abilene. Texas cattle- 
men extended the trail from Indian territory to Texas. 

As population increased it became necessary to find a new ship- 
ping terminal. This caused the laying out of a branch trail, leaving 
the Chisholm trail at Elm Spring, Indian territory, and ending at 
Dodge City. But this was not the Chisholm trail. Desire for 
historical importance, or any other reason, cannot alter the fact 
that the Chisholm trail extended from Indian territory to Wichita, 
and thence north to Abilene. Although the trail drivers may have 
believed and are now willing to argue that they were traveling over 
the Chisholm trail, when traversing the western route, this cannot 
change historical fact. 


35. Harger, op. cit., p. 735. 
36. Letter from W. P. Anderson to Luther A. Lawhon, secretary of the Trail Drivers 
Association, quoted in Trail Drivers of Texas, p. 14. 
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Dodge City became the last and probably the most famous of all 
the pioneer cattle towns. Abilene had held the center of the trade 
from 1867 to 1870; Newton, 1871; Wichita, 1872; Ellsworth and 
Caldwell, 1873; and then Dodge City to the close of the long drive. 

Robert M. Wright, pioneer cattle dealer of Dodge City, insists 
that “. . . there were more cattle driven to Dodge any and 
every year that Dodge held it, than to any other town, and for 
about ten years, Dodge City was the greatest cattle market in the 
world.”’8* 

But even Dodge City was beginning to be affected by the advance 
of civilization. Harry Norman of the New York World, passing 
through Dodge City in 1925, says, “Gone are the buffalo, the long- 
horn steers, the badmen, from this once rip-roaring town, the center 
of a vast region of which it was once said, that ‘all they raised was 
cattle and hell.’ ”** 

With the passing of the range cattle industry necessarily came 
the passing of the Chisholm trail. This trail was followed con- 
tinuously for more than twenty years, and since it has been esti- 
mated that between five and six million head of cattle were driven 
north from Texas, we can see the volume of business that passed 
over it.%® 

Probably no greater or more vivid description has ever been given 
of the Chisholm trail than that of Charles Moreau Harger, writing 
in 1892: 

From two hundred to four hundred yards wide, beaten into the bare earth, 
it reached over hill and through valley for over six hundred miles, a chocolate 
band amid the green prairies, uniting the North and the South. As the march- 
ing hoofs wore it down and the wind blew and the waters washed the earth 
away it became lower than the surrounding territory, and was flanked by 
little banks of sand, drifted there by the wind. Bleaching skulls and skeletons 
of weary brutes who had perished on the journey gleamed along its borders, 
and here and there was a low mound showing where some cowboy had literally 
“died with his boots on.” Occasionally a dilapidated wagon frame told of a 
break down, and spotting the emerald reaches on either side were the barren 
circle-like “bedding-grounds,” each a record that a great herd had there spent 
a night. 

rs wealth of an empire passed over the trail, leaving its mark for decades 
to come. The traveler of today sees the wide trough-like course, with ridges 
being washed down by the rains, and with fences and farms of the settlers and 


87. Robert M. Wright, Dodge City, the Cowboy Capital (Wichita, 1913), p. 260. 


=. Norman in the New York World, quoted in The Literary Digest, August 22, 
1925, p. 46. 


39. Second Annual Report of Bureau of Animal Husbandry (1885), p. 300. 
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the more civilized redmen intercepting its track and forgets the wild and 
arduous life of which it was the exponent.*® 


In the New York Times for December 7, 1930, we find the future 
of this historic old highway: 


The famous cattle trail from Texas to Kansas, celebrated in the galloping 
measures of the songs crooned by all cowboys a generation ago and now 
broadcast to the far corners of the land—has recently acquired belated but 
official recognition from the Lone Star state. For the state highway com- 
mission has authorized the Chisholm Trail Association to name two highways 
and mark them at historical spots with long-horned steer heads. By this action 
the most important of the south to north trails, linking parts of the Far West 
before the coming of the railroads, takes its place with the Santa Fé and 
Oregon in the nation’s history.*1 


Progress has been made in marking out the trail, and Oklahoma 
and Kansas have joined in. Thus we see the gradual wearing away 
of the Chisholm trail, ““. . . that legendary highway acclaimed 


in song and story as most celebrated of the Old West’s premier 
cowland.” 


40. Harger, cit., p. 734. The accurate historical scholar would Ry my J question 
Mr. Harger’s Gatemnent that the trail was a “beaten path.” This would be true only where 
the topography of the country necessitated a limited trail. In order to feed the vast herds, 
the drovers naturally had to spread out over the prairie wherever possible. However, this 
does not detract from the merit of Mr. Harger’s destription. 


41. Carl L. Cannon, “The Chisholm Trail Lives Again,”’ in the New York Times, 
December 7, 1930. 

















Kickapoo-Pottawatomie Grand 
Indian Jubilee 
Frank A. Roor! 


URING the last year of overland staging out of Atchison, it 
was my privilege on a hot day in the month of July, 1867, to 
be present at and witness the festivities connected with a grand 
Indian tournament and pow-wow. The festival took place on the 
Kickapoo reserve in northeastern Kansas, in the southwestern 
corner of Brown county, something over thirty miles a little north 
of west from Atchison. The chosen spot was only a short distance 
from the great overland wagon road built across the plains and over 
which the Concord stage to California passed. The pow-wow was 
gotten up on quite an elaborate scale. Of the Indians who were 
present and took part, there were less than one hundred Pottawato- 
mies and fully twice that number of Kickapoos, while the white 
guests in attendance were little more than half a dozen. 

The event to be celebrated had for a long time been in practice by 
these two tribes. It was the regular annual visit of the Pottawato- 
mies ? to their old-time friends, the Kickapoos. For a long time it 
had been the custom of these two tribes, from their intimate rela- 
tions, to alternately visit each other once a year, on which occasion 
there would be a sort of jubilee and a general rejoicing, and this 
would be follawed by an exchange of presents between the members 
of each tribe. 

I was present at this aboriginal entertainment through an invita- 
tion extended by Judge F. G. Adams, agent of the Kickapoos in the 
latter ’60’s, as his guest. This was an opportunity I had long sought. 
I had frequently heard about their pow-wows, and, while I had seen 


1. Frank Albert Root was born in Binghamton, N. Y., July 3, 1837. He attended school 
in New York and Pennsylvania, and entered the printing business at Wellsboro, Pa., where 
he completed his apprenticeship. In April, 1857, he came to Kansas, and worked in news- 
paper offices in Lawrence, Quindaro, Highland and Atchison. He served as assistant post- 
master at Atchison, and also was city clerk. Later he was appointed express on 
the Holladay Overland Stage line, and during 1863-1864 he was in the service of the govern- 
ment as Overland mail agent at Latham station, Weld county, Colorado territory, handling 
mails brought in from the Pacific slope. He retired from the Overland service in 1865. That 
year he became part owner of the Atchison Daily Free Press. Later he became a partner of 
John A. Martin in the publication of the Atchison Daily and Weekly Champion and Press. He 
was one of the first route agents on the Central Branch line of the Union Pacific from Atchison 
to Waterville. He started newspapers in Waterville, Seneca, Holton, Topeka, North Topeka, 
and Gunnison, Colo., and is author of The Overland Stage to California. He died in Topeka 
on June 20, 1926. The paper published here was written in the early 1890's, 

2. Since about 1819 or 1820, a number of Pottawatomies had been living with the 
Kickapoos, and had intermarried with them. By a treaty or national compact, in 1851, they 
had been adopted into the Kickapoo tribe. This accounted for the friendly relations existing 
between the two tri 
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several thousands of the “noble red men” in a stretch of more than 
five hundred miles on the plains, I never had spent a day among 
them in the country. Being on the ground in person and witnessing 
the weird festivities that followed this annual gathering, was indeed 
a rare pleasure. 

The exercises were held at the wigwams of Ke-o-Quack,? near the 
west bank of Walnut creek, a handsome stream that courses down 
through the Kickapoo reservation. The spot selected—near the 
southwest corner of the reserve—was a very beautiful one, no doubt 
one of the finest to be found in that lovely portion of Kansas. It 
was an. elevated section of prairie, surrounded on the east, north 
and south sides with belts of elm, oak and walnut timber, while on 
the west an unbroken view was had for a considerable distance over 
the green landscape. The prairies were decked with a profusion of 
choice wild flowers and this added much to the appearance of the 
surroundings. 

The Indians had assembled on the premises a short time before 
I reached there, having come from almost every direction. In a few 
minutes, dividing up into four parties, they were each arranged in a 
different position on the ground they had selected for the exercises. 
Beginning their program, a party of between thirty and forty Potta- 
watomies on foot were stationed on the west side. They began by 
hopping and jumping several feet above the ground, at the same 
time hooting and yelling at the tops of their voices at every jump. 
At the same time they chanted a number of their peculiar tribal 
songs, to the strains of the most outlandish sounding music, their . 
orchestra comprising a sort of drum that had been gotten up for the 
occasion by stretching the skin of some animal over the top of an 
old paint keg. I listened, of course, to the music, but the discordant 
sounds that came from this improvised instrument were little less 
than torturing to all the pale-face guests. The drum was placed 
on the ground and surrounding it were seated as many squaws and 
bucks as could comfortably get around it, each one being provided 
with a set of sticks. These musicians thumped away industriously 
on their instrument, at the same time chanting some of their 
hideous-sounding airs. It was a rum-dum, rum-dum, rum-dum, for 
several hours, and nothing I had ever before heard was so mo- 
notonous. 

While this musical part of the program was being gone over, a 
dozen or more of the bucks were out in front dancing, while another 


8. Ke-o-Quack, Kickapoo, married a daughter of Wathena, a Kickapoo chief. 
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band was singing and dancing near by. During this part of the 
exercises a number of the braves were flourishing above their heads 
scalping knives, tomahawks, and several other promiscuous war 
trophies they were in possession of. On the south side of the in- 
closure was another delegation of Pottawatomies—mostly squaws, 
boys and papooses. The squaws and boys were left in charge of the 
ponies belonging to that tribe. On the north side was still another 
delegation on foot, but to which tribe they belonged I did not learn, 
for nearly all the Indians looked alike though dressed differently. 
Stationed at the east end and nearest the wigwams were the Kicka- 
poos, the whole number, as arranged on the grounds, representing 
three sides of a rectangle, or perhaps more properly, a sort of oblong 
square. The most of the Kickapoos engaged in these exercises were 
mounted upon their fleetest ponies. 

The costumes worn by the Indians were varied and numerous. 
They consisted of a great variety of outlandish and ludicrous styles, 
while their dusky faces, and in many cases a goodly portion of their 
bodies, were daubed and striped with several different colors of paint. 
What seemed to me the strangest thing about the whole business 
was that no two of the Indians assembled were dressed exactly alike. 
Many of them had their heads ornamented in styles simply ridicu- 
lous, while some of them were indescribable. A few were fixed up 
with gaily colored ribbons and cords with tassels of gaudy colors 
streaming from their slouch hats; a few had bead ornaments, with 
wild turkey, hawk and buzzard feathers in the tops of their hats 
and caps; some had plug hats with different kinds and styles of 
overcoats; one had on a pair of fine doeskin pants and a yellow 
calico blouse; some were attired in leggins, with blankets of various 
colors wrapped around them. One tall fellow waltzed around with 
one foot bare, clad in a heavy buffalo overcoat, while the mercury 
was soaring in the 90’s. One brave was carelessly wrapped in a 
heavy red blanket doubled and tied around his body, on his feet 
were stogy * shoes, while his head was covered with a chip hat, 
striped off in several colors of paint with a few feathers sticking 
out of the top. Another fellow was attired in a calico shirt, a pair 
of leggins, and on one foot was a buckskin moccasin, while a heavy 
cowhide shoe was on the other; another was dressed in corduroy 
pants and stogy boots with heavy spurs attached to them; another 
cut a big swell, clad in a long, turkey-red shirt and moccasins, his 


4. “Stogies” was the common name of the coarse, heavy cowhide boots and shoes made 
for rough manual labor and farm work. This designation was a common one up to about 
the last decade of the nineteenth century. 
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head covered with a dilapidated old plug hat; another wore a red 
shirt, white hat and blue pants. Another was in a gaudy calico 
shirt with buckskin leggins, while on his head was one of the ugliest 
looking caps imaginable; it was made from the fur of a beaver, and 
was minus the crown; in its front was a buffalo horn sticking out 
about eight inches, while the tail of a buffalo dangled down his 
back. Another was cutting up all sorts of queer antics, attired solely 
in a breech-clout; another was dressed in a peculiarly odd-looking 
suit with a string of fancy beads around his neck and three crescents 
made of tin or German silver, which dangled behind. Still another— 
and his was the most beautiful dress in the entire outfit—wore a 
fur cape made of otter and silk, tapering down to a point, which 
dragged at least a foot on the ground. This was fixed up with a 
variety of silver ornaments of various shapes and sizes and tapered 
all the way down from the neck to the bottom of the lovely rich 
garment. A pair of buffalo horns protruded from the head of one 
of the Pottawatomie braves, while around his neck was a rather 
singular looking ornament—a necklace manufactured from the claws 
of wolves. This made him look fierce enough, still he may have 
been as gentle and innocent as a lamb. 

It is hardly necessary to describe more than a few of the varied 
costumes worn by the Indians at this pow-wow. Some of them were 
extremely ridiculous and decidedly funny; two or three were per- 
fectly hideous; a number of them were ludicrous in the extreme. 
Such a contrast in styles and garments in an equal number of visitors 
from two tribes of “noble reds” may never have been seen in Kansas 
before or will ever be seen again. In a great measure the exercises 
became somewhat tiresome, still I rather enjoyed the dusky reunion 
as one of the rarest treats of the kind my eyes had ever feasted upon. 

The plan for distributing the presents was an interesting feature 
and this part of the exercises I also enjoyed. A short time after the 
arrival of our pale-face party on the premises, one of the Kicka- 
poos, mounted upon a fine horse and dressed in an elaborate costume, 
galloped around the band of Pottawatomies stationed on the west 
side of the “square,” at the same time going through all manner of 
gestures known to but few besides the members of the two tribes, 
finally returning to the spot from whence he started. A young 
man—John C. Anderson °—a fine-looking half-breed who had been 
educated and spoke English fluently, was employed as the Kickapoo 
interpreter. He informed the writer that the exercises I had just 





5. John C. Anderson was government interpreter for the Kickapoo Indians, with head- 
quarters at the Kickapoo and Pottawatomie and Great Nemaha agency, during the 1860's. 
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witnessed was the first “sign.” It signified that a pony was to be 
donated by the fellow mounted on the fine horse to one of the Potta- 
watomie visitors. In the various exercises that followed at intervals 
of a few minutes, some thirty Kickapoos rode around the band 
stationed at the west end, each giving away a pony at the conclusion 
of the ride. A number rode up to within a few feet of the Potta- 
watomie line and returned without going outside and around to the 
rear of the dusky visitors. This was a “sign” that the gifts they 
were about to bestow upon their guests were of another nature, 
intrinsically worth considerably less than the price of a pony. 

In going through the various exercises out on the open prairie 
where the delegations formed the hollow square the time consumed 
was less than an hour. Following these the leader of the band of 
Kickapoos—Ke-o-Quack—rode forward on his fine horse and, in his 
native tongue, made a brief speech to his men. At the conclusion 
of his remarks all of the Indians then repaired to the wigwams which 
had been neatly arranged in the Walnut creek bottom, where they 
seated themselves, some on the fence, some on benches, stools, boxes, 
barrels, logs, etc., while a number were squatted around promiscu- 
ously on the grass. It seemed that there was not a breath of air 
stirring at one time and the heat from the broiling sun became op- 
pressive. Repairing to one of the wigwams close by was a relief to 
me, for there I was out of the intense heat and was able for several 
hours to watch the exercises that followed with a far greater degree 
of comfort than at any time before. 

Ali-co-the—one of the prominent Kickapoos—made a neat little 
speech in his native tongue. In his talk he took occasion to remind 
his brethren not to forget to be liberal in the donations to their 
visitors; at the same time he also reminded them that the time 
would swiftly pass when they would next become the guests of the 
Pottawatomie visitors. At the conclusion of his remarks another 
and not less interesting part of the program followed, that of “smok- 
ing” for the presents. This feature of the exercises was done in the 
following manner: A Kickapoo with a pipe—the stem of which is 
at least three feet long—desires to present a favorite small Potta- 
watomie boy with a substantial gift. Walking over to the little 
fellow he places the pipe to the lad’s lips for a few seconds; then 
taking it away, he repairs a short distance to one side. In a minute 
or two he returns, leading a handsome pony which the young aborig- 
ine accepts, without even a smile—no expression on his face indi- 
cating the least sign of gratification by the gift. The next “smok- 
ing” was done by an Indian clad in his favorite (though not very 
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becoming) suit—a breechclout—his entire covering being little more 
than enough to wad an old flint-lock musket. In his practically- 
naked condition the Indian was presented with a gunny sack filled 
with clothing—under the circumstances quite an appropriate gift. 
A young squaw put the pipe to the lips of one of her female visitors 
and presented her with a piece of calico. She next unhooked and 
took off her skirt and gave that to her also. One old gray-headed, 
gray-bearded man—Mo-she-no *—whose make-up appeared to be 
about three-quarters French and one-quarter Pottawatomie, was a 
rather conspicuous and somewhat prominent character on the scene. 
He was present bare-headed, with nothing but a calico shirt on his 
back and a pair of moccasins on his feet. After smoking a whiff or 
two he was presented with a skunk’s skin stuffed with tobacco, 
something doubtlessly relished by the thinly-clad recipient. In ad- 
dition to the various ponies presented there were a goodly number 
of other gifts bestowed, still the greater portion of them were of 
slight value. 

At the conclusion of the presentation of gifts by the “smoking” 
plan, the next exercises consisted of dancing. An Indian carpet 
made of rushes and flag (or iris) leaves was spread out on the ground 
near the host’s home and in front of the large wigwam the drum was 
placed. A half dozen or more Indians at once seated themselves 
around this instrument of torture and soon there was “music” in 
earnest. A few taps on the “drum” was the signal, and those seated 
around it at once began to render another selection of vocal and 
instrumental music in true aboriginal style. Almost instantly a 
dozen or more Prairie Pottawatomies jumped up and began dancing 
around the musicians. This was a scene interspersed with a number 
of antics that would do credit to an ordinary circus acrobat. Only 
a faint idea can be given of these dances; no two of the dancers re- 
sembled each other in dress. The exercises embraced at least half 
a dozen different dances, but the motions and gestures made by the 
participants as the various figures were being gone through, were 
decidedly ludicrous. One of the Indian braves had an old-style rifle 
and a horse pistol; another a flint-lock musket; another had a pistol 
of the Colt patent; several had bows with quivers filled with arrows; 
two or three had lances; some had tomahawks and several flourished 
hunting or scalping knives; a few had war clubs, while the balance 
were provided with a variety of other weapons. Some fearful shouts 


6. Mo-she-no (Ma-she-nah) or the Elk Horns, was with Tecumseh, in his confederation 
against the whites. He took part in the battle of Tippecanoe, and later moved to Kansas 
with the tribe and lived at Kickapoo for twenty-two years.—Remsburg, Geo. J., “Scrap 
Books,” v. B, p. 5, in library of the Kansas State Historical Society. 
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arose when dancing begun. It seemed as if one was in the midst of 
a weird pandemonium. At first they would leap several feet into 
the air, coming down and alighting first on one foot and alternately 
on the other, at the same time flourishing their guns, knives, pistols, 
tomahawks, etc., in savage warlike fashion, and all the while yelling 
at the top of their voices. At the conclusion of each dance a volley 
of doleful yells and the most hideous whoops and shouts would be 
sent up which sounded almost deafening. 

As the exercises connected with the festival were held on the 
premises of Ke-o-Quack, courtesy naturally gave this popular Kick- 
apoo the position of “captain,” “marshal,” “great mogul,” or “high- 
cock-a-lorum” of the day. He was an exceedingly bright Indian— 
one of the most useful, intelligent, deserving and prosperous members 
of the tribe. He was past the half century mark in age when this 
“blowout” took place. His squaw was a prominent lady in the 
tribe, being the daughter of “Wa-the-na,” after whom one of the 
prominent towns and the first county seat of Doniphan county was 
named in the latter ’50’s. Previous to the treaty of 1854—the year 
the Kansas-Nebraska bill passed Congress—she resided where that 
handsome town named for her father now stands, six miles west of 
the Missouri river from St. Joseph. 

From the “spirited” condition of some of the Indians appearing 
at this gathering, it would seem that the festival might more prop- 
erly have been called a regular old-fashioned jamboree. It is a fact 
that quite a number of the members of both tribes had provided 
themselves with an ample supply of the vilest liquor. During the 
exercises they had been slipping away to secretly imbibe of this 
hidden store, and from the quantity they had gotten away with at 
this time, it was evident that they were not behind the pale faces 
in learning how to get their booze. 

In late years a religious form of worship, embracing a portion of 
the doctrines of a number of the Christian churches has appeared 
and is now practiced by some of the members of both the Kickapoo 
and Pottawatomie tribes. Only a few of these, however, are said 
to be earnest, consistent members of this church; yet they are an 
honor to their tribes. The most of them still believe in and practice 
the aboriginal doctrines taught by their “illustrious predecessors.” 
The annual feasts connected with their jubilees and dances, which 
usually continue for several days, are illustrations of the manner in 
which the Indians express their loyalty and devotion to the one who, 
in their belief, they will join when they drop off and finally enter 
their new home in the “happy hunting ground.” 











Ferries in Kansas 


PART IX—ARKANSAS RIVER 
Georce A. Roor 


O EARLIER mention of the Arkansas river has been found 

than that in narratives of the Coronado expedition of 1540-1541. 
The river was first sighted by the Spaniards accompanying the 
expedition on June 29, 1541. This being the day of St. Peter and 
St. Paul, the name was given the river. One of the expedition’s 
members called the stream the “River of Quivera.”! Marquette, 
the French explorer, called the stream the “Akansa.” Mexicans 
called it the “Rio Napete.” William Delisle, on his map of 1700, 
called it the “Acansa.” Emanuel Bowen’s map of 1752 lists it as 
the “Rio des Acansas.” LePage du Pratz’s map of 1757 designates 
the stream as the “Arkansas,” this probably being one of the earliest 
spellings of the name as we have it today.” 

The Arkansas has been termed the “Nile of America,” traversing 
the miles of sandy country to the east of the Rocky Mountains. 
This appellation may have been applied to the river by Marshall 
M. Murdock, founder of the Wichita Eagle, who many years ago 
wrote a classic under that title which has been widely read and 
copied. Mr. Murdock also frequently referred in a jocular way 
to the stream in the columns of the Eagle as the “Rackensack.” 

The Arkansas river rises in central Colorado, in a pocket of peaks 
in Lake county, near present Leadville, at an altitude of 10,000 feet. 
After leaving that county it takes a southerly course for about 
seventy miles, makes a turn to the east, through the celebrated 
Royal Gorge, then flows on and across the Great Plains region. 
Up to the early 1880’s there was always an abundance of water in 
the river, and the channel, even down to the ever-flowing Little 
Arkansas, near Wichita, was usually filled. Occasionally, however, 
the river was a bed of dry sand above the mouth of the Little 
Arkansas for a couple of months in the fall.* 

After leaving Lake county, Colorado, the river flows through 
Fremont, Pueblo, Otero, Bent and Prowers counties before it leaves 
that state, and enters Kansas near Coolidge, in Hamilton county. 


1. Kansas Historical Collections, v. 12, p. 228. 

2. Spellings and names taken from old maps and volumes in library of the Kansas State 
Historical Society. 

8. Mg R. Mead, “A Dying River,” in Transactions of Kansas Academy of Science, 
v. 14, p. 118. 
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From here it crosses that county and the counties of Kearny, Finney, 
Gray, Ford, Edwards, Pawnee, Barton, Rice, Reno, Sedgwick, Sum- 
ner and Cowley, leaving Kansas at a point about eight miles south- 
east of Arkansas City. From here the stream cuts across northeast- 
ern Oklahoma, bisects Arkansas and joins the Mississippi at present 
Napoleon. 

In that portion of Colorado east of the Rocky Mountains and in 
Kansas, the course of the Arkansas is through gently rolling sandy 
soil, the bed of the river making up in width what it lacks in depth— 
in some places being about a mile wide. 

Ordinarily the river receives but little water from its tributaries, 
except in times of flood. These usually occur in the spring, when 
the snows of the mountains begin to melt and spring rains set in. 
The most disastrous flood of this sort occurred in the upper river in 
Colorado, reaching Pueblo early in June, 1921, causing the death of 
over 500 persons and the destruction of property worth $10,000,000 
or more. 

Lowest stages of water in the river occur from August to Decem- 
ber. During prolonged dry spells water in the channel has been 
known to disappear suddenly, only to make its reappearance as un- 
expectedly within the next day or two. This phenomenon was re- 
corded by one of the early Sedgwick county newspapers, which, 
having mentioned that the river was dry, discovered water in the 
channel the next day. A short time later the water again dis- 
appeared, and reappearing just before the paper went to press caused 
the scribe to record an item to the effect that “The Arkansas wet its 
bed again last night.” Low water was not unheard of even in the 
lower reaches of the river, for the Junction City Union, of November 
9, 1867, citing the Fort Smith (Ark.) Herald as authority, said that 
“the Arkansas river was so low above that place last week that a 
drove of cows stopping to drink in it, drank the river in two.” 
Another instance of the scarcity of water in the channel occurred 
during the past two decades, when the city of Hutchinson made an 
appropriation to cover the expense of sprinkling the bed of the 
river for the purpose of keeping down the dust. 

The drainage area of the Arkansas is variously given as 177,510 
square miles by the U. S. Weather Bureau, and from 185,000 to 
188,000 square miles by standard encyclopedias,‘ this being greater 
than the area drained by the upper Mississippi. The stream is 
the greatest western affluent of the Missouri-Mississippi system, and 


4. Encyclopedia Britannica, v. 2, p. 871. 





New International Encyclopedia, v. 2, p. 129. 
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its length is variously given as 1,477 miles by the Weather Bureau, 
and approximately 2,000 miles by the encyclopedias. 

It has been common knowledge for years that there is an under- 
flow of the Arkansas river. Probably this underflow was first 
noticed in June, 1860, the year of the great trans-Mississippi 
drought. That year M. M. Murdock dug down in the valley and 
found water. He dug a series of holes on different nights, and one 
night he sprinkled bran on the surface of the water and next morning 
when he got up the bran was on the south or southwest side of the 
hole. He called the attention of a government man to it, who said 
he had noticed the same thing. This government agent reported that 
the underflow was moving at the rate of eight or nine feet in every 
twenty-four hours.’ Further investigations of this flow were made 
in the year 1904, by representatives of the U. S. Geological Survey, 
and some interesting facts were brought out. This underflow moves 
at an average rate of eight feet every twenty-four hours, in the 
general direction of the valley. The water plane slopes to the east 
at the rate of 7.5 feet per mile and towards the river at the rate of 
two to three feet per mile. The moving ground water extends several 
miles north from the river valley. No north or south limit was 
found. The underflow has its origin in the rainfall on the sand 
hills to the south of the river and on the bottom lands and plains 
north of the river. The influence of the floods in the river upon the 
ground-water level does not extend one half mile north or south 
of the channel. A heavy rain contributes more water to the under- 
flow than a flood.® 

With the settlement of that portion of Kansas lying along the 
river between Dodge City and the west line of the state, the pioneers 
in irrigation began construction of canals and ditches, and the waters 
of the Arkansas were diverted for irrigation purposes. Miles and 
miles of canals and ditches were constructed between the 100th 
meridian and the Colorado line. With the influx of settlers in the 
valley from the base of the mountains eastward to the Kansas line, 
so much of the flow of the river was diverted for agricultural pur- 
poses that by the time the river reached Kansas the stream was dry.” 
This action by farm owners in Colorado was the cause of ruining 
many farmers living along the river in western Kansas, and finally 
resulted in a suit brought by the state of Kansas against Colorado 


5. Testimony of M. M. Murdock in the supreme court of the United States, in the 
Kansas-Colorado water suit.—Abstract of evidence, pp. 11, 12, in Archives division, Kansas 
State Historical Society. 


6. Water Supply and Irrigation Papers, No. 153, p. 5. 
7. Transactions of Kansas Academy of Science, v. 14, p. 113. 
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for a more equal distribution of the Arkansas’ waters. This case was 
fought through the United States courts, but was decided against 
Kansas. 

While the lower portion of the river is navigable as far as Fort 
Smith, early writers had stated that the head of navigation on the 
stream was twenty-four miles below old Fort Mann, this being 
about south of present Kinsley, in Edwards county. However, 
navigation to that point could only have been accomplished during a 
period of flood, and only then by boats of light draft. Some attempts 
at navigation had been made during the 1870's, and a small steam- 
boat—the Aunt Sally—reached Arkansas City and was moored 
there on Sunday morning, June 30, 1878. During the early 1880's 
several small craft had managed to navigate from the lower river 
up as far as Wichita, but these attempts to prove the navigability 
of the river were disappointing to those most vitally interested. 
Dreams of being able to market surplus farm crops down the river 
by use of ferryboats, flat boats and steamers did not always 
materialize, for many cargoes shipped by water were stranded on 
sand bars en route. After a few trials these attempts were dis- 
continued, owing to the shifting channel, sand bars and lack of water. 

Ferries on the river north of the Oklahoma-Kansas line, with 
possibly one or two exceptions, do not antedate the establishment of 
towns in Cowley county about the year 1870. The first ferry en- 
countered after crossing the boundary line was probably near Delphi, 
now Arkansas City. 

On January 8, 1870, the Arkansas River Ferry Co. received a 
charter from the state of Kansas for a ferry near the town of Delphi, 
and in the vicinity of the mouth of the Walnut river—about two 
miles above it and south of the town. The incorporators of this 
company were H. B. Morton, G. H. Norton, W. R. Brown, E. C. 
Manning, P. B. Plumb, C. V. Eskridge and L. B. Kellogg.* The 
principal office of the company was to be located at or in the vicinity 
of Delphi. Capital stock was placed at $2,000, with shares $100 
each. This charter was filed with the secretary of state January 10, 


8. Of the projectors of this ferry, three were prominent in the newspaper business and 
one was a noted educator. Manning arrived in Kansas in 1859 and published papers in 
Marysville, Manhattan and Winfield. He served in both branches of the legislature, and was 
a president of the Kansas State Historical Society. Plumb arrived in Kansas in 1856, and 
in December that year became foreman of the Herald of Freedom, Lawrence. In June, 1557, 
he founded the Kanzas News, at Emporia. He helped organize the Eleventh Kansas cavalry, 
and became its lieutenant colonel. He held many positions of trust in the state and county 
and was one of Kansas’ United States senators from 1877 up to the time of his death on 
December 20, 1891. Eskridge was editor and publisher of the Emporia Republican, served as 
lieutenant governor and also as a member of the board of regents of the Emporia State 
Normal School. Kellogg was attorney general, 1889-1891, and prominent in the State Teachers’ 
Association. 
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1870.2 More than likely this company never functioned, as no fur- 
ther history has been located. 

According to county commissioners’ records, the first ferry license 
for the Arkansas river within Cowley county was issued April 11, 
1871, to W. H. Speers and others. This ferry was located at the 
point where the South Sixth street bridge of later date crossed the 
river, and was one of the busiest ferries in the county. The cross- 
ing was where the old Shoo Fly trail?® from the west entered 
Arkansas City, and also where a few years later the Ponca trail * 
from the south reached the town.” 

Various authorities agree that there was very little water in the 
Arkansas river in 1871, and the probabilities are that the ferryboat 
did not operate very much that year, if at all. There also appears 
to be a difference of opinion as to who operated the first ferry. 
According to Mrs. E. A. Eaton, who has been a resident of Arkansas 
City since 1871, the ferry was located at South Sixth street and 
Lincoln avenue, which is west of the main part of the city and to 
the south. A. A. Davis, known as “Peg Leg” Davis, was the 
operator, being assisted by his son Adley, a lad in his teens.'* Ac- 
cording to Mrs. Eaton, Davis operated the ferry up to the time the 
first bridge was built, probably in 1873 or 1874, at the site of the 
ferry location.1* His boat was large enough to carry four horses 
and two boomer wagons, by unhitching the horses. It was operated 


9. Corporations, v. 2, p. 206. 


10. This trail went west between townships 34 and 35 to the Sumner county line, and 
was named for a Sumner county creek which received its name from some travelers who were 
camped there one night on their return from the settlements where they had first heard a new 
song entitled “Shoo Fly.” This trail led to the southwest and was used as a freight route 
and stage line to H and Caldwell, and like all other trails branched south and west.— 
Statement of Bert Moore, Wintald. in letters to author, dated January 10, 26, 1936. 


11. The Ponca trail, Mr. Moore says, went south on the one half mile section line 
through sections 1, 12 and 18 to the Indian territory. It ‘‘was not named until placing of the 
Ponca Indians on their reservation in the years 1877 or 1878; was the trail from Arkansas 
oo fo Spee steeee Sep EM Dae, See, See ches Sey gee ine. Bay trails 
branched from it leading Indian agencies, cow camps and soldiers’ camps. This “trail also 

a stage line until the building of the Santa Fé in 1886. This trail crossed at 
oe Soe See Osage trail near the village of Kildare, Okla. It was over this 
Ponca trail the traveled in April, 1889, to reach the first land opened for 
settlement in Okino For several an Ss they were permitted to cross the Kansas- 
Indian line this trail was one b’ line of covered wagons, all going south.’’—Letter 
of Bert Moore, January 26, 1986, to author. 

12. Cowley county, ‘Commissioners’ Journal,” 1871. 


13. “Census of 1875," Cowley county, Creswell township, Arkansas City post office, p 
ives the following: ‘‘A. A. Davis, 42; farmer; native of “Ohio; ss oe Wisconsin to sae 
ife, Sophia Davis, 88; native of Ohio. Adley, 18; born Wi 
14. Fred C. DeMott, president of the Union State Bank, “t tds Adluame City, and a resident 
of that city for sixty- -five y’ years, in a letter to the author ‘states that there was no way to 
cross the river until the bridge was built by ——— and opened as a toll bridge. “Amsley 
Davis, an old veteran who had taken a claim by the Coney By A. A Eg ven 
2 se aeee. He was known as ‘Peg Davis’ because he had a When 
e bridge was carried away about 1877- ‘78, a man by the name of Boone LA who 
hod some former experience in ferries, operated a cable ferry. After awhile there was a 
sand bar in the —> of the river and the ferry could not be operated clear across this 
ae Se een & ey moved it up to the west part of town, a little north of Madison 
SSS ae RSE. and operated it there until the bridge was repaired and 
uilt over. 
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by means of pulleys on a cable which was attached to trees on either 
side of the river, the boat having a large spoke wheel, like the old- 
fashioned steamboats. There were many Indians in the vicinity 
during those early days, but very few made use of the ferry, and 
then not very frequently, as Mr. Davis would not trust them. 

After the building of the first bridge, the ferry south of town 
was moved up the river to a location immediately west of town. 
This first bridge was carried away or partially destroyed on several 
occasions. Lacking opportunity to consult commissioners’ journals 
or early Cowley county newspapers, we are unable to give all dates 
when floods caused damage. However, the river was at flood stage, 
being bank full early in April, 1876. On July 12,” following, the 
river was reported to be twenty-six feet high at Little Rock, Ark., 
and full to the top of the bank at Arkansas City. 

Unprecedently high waters in the river during late May, 1877, 
carried away or disabled all the bridges on the lower Arkansas, 
every one in Cowley county being put out of commission. A portion 
of the Sixth street bridge—two spans on the south—was all that 
survived the flood. A temporary ferry service was soon established 
at this point, the local paper making the following announcement: 
“A wagon will carry parties to and from the river free of charge. 
They will also convey them across the river in a boat. The rope 
has been sent for and the boat is building, so that before many days 
the ferry will be running.” !* 

About this time William H. Speers, mill operator, inaugurated 
a temporary free service, announcing that he “has a new boat and 
is carrying all parties with grists for his mill free of charge across 
the Arkansas.”17 Mr. Speers is listed in the “Census of 1875,” 
Cowley county, Creswell township, p. 18, as being 37 years of age; 
a miller, and a native of Ohio. He came to Kansas from Illinois. 

Lack of bridges was a serious handicap to the town and county, 
as settlers were coming into the region every day. The following, 
from a local paper, describes conditions: 

The clerk of this township engaged a boat last week and went down the 
Arkansas as far as Deer creek, in search of the missing bridge. On the island 
at the mouth of the Walnut he found one bottom cord and part of the flooring 
lodged in the trees. The next lot, one whole span, was found on an island 


near Mr. Myers’ in good condition. Someone had been taking it to pieces, and 
some of the iron was carried away. About two miles this side of Deer creek 
15. Arkansas City Traveler, April 5, July 12, 1876. 


16. Ibid., May 80, 1877. 
17. Ibid., July 6, 1877. 
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another lot was found, badly broken. Fully one half of the missing part was 
found, and information gained that one span and a half had lodged near the 
Kaw agency. They also learned that a considerable portion of a red painted 
bridge was lying at the mouth of Deer creek.18 

Preparations for the ferry south of town went steadily on. Lum- 
ber for the boat and a cable to stretch across the river had been 
ordered. The lumber arrived on June 20, and as all necessary ar- 
rangements had been completed, the ferry was expected to be in 
running order very shortly. By this time, however, the free rides 
from town to the Arkansas had come to a stop, the local paper, in 
mentioning the matter, stating that “the sturdy yeoman is compelled 
to take a little exercise between the river and town.” ?® This ferry 
apparently was sponsored by the city and was to be a free ferry, 
and in getting it in shape to operate, volunteer help was solicited, 
as the following would indicate: “Our neighbor merchant came into 
the office yesterday and demanded that we supply some of our loose 
men to help fix the ferry. The boys were all loose and not in 
condition to work.” *° 

The ferry was completed early in July, and at a meeting of the 
city council, July 6, it was decided to employ C. R. Bridges to run 
the boat for one month at $1 per day. The ferry was to be free to 
anyone during that time.24_ Another notice regarding the ferry, 
evidently for the benefit of patrons living on the opposite side of 
the river, read: “Free ferry on the Arkansas at this place. Come 
and go as often as you please without costing you a cent, as long 
as it is daylight. After sundown toll will be charged.” 2? 

Occasionally something happened on a ferryboat to break the 
monotony. The following could almost be classed among the “be- 
lieve it or not” items so frequently found in papers of today: 

A stranger drove on the ferryboat last week with a wagon and a woman 
sitting in the bottom of it. He had heard that the boat only went half way 
across the river bed, and when the boat stopped in the middle of the stream 
a minute he drove off. The horses went down almost out of sight, and the 
wagon sank until the woman’s head was all that was out of the water. She 
sat calmly in the bottom, however, until she reached the shore. It is hardly 
worth while to add she got wet.2% 

Following the high water another ferry had been started west of 
town. This was a toll ferry, and as such, was not popular. At a 

18. Ibid., June 6, 1877. 

19. Ibid., June 30, 1877. 

20. Ibid. 

21. Ibid., July 11, 1877. 


22. Ibid. 
. Ibid., August 8, 1877 
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meeting of the city council on July 2, 1877, an order was issued to 
pay $250 for the ferryboat west of town and to convert it into a 
free ferry.** 

Another ferryboat had been built for the Arkansas following the 
flood, which had not been put to use at the time. This boat was 
about thirty-five feet long by twelve feet eight inches wide. It 
had a cabin at each end. On the Fourth of July this year the boat 
was tied up at the west ferry landing with five tons of chattels. 
Doctor Trichen, of Wichita, was in command of the boat and was 
moving his entire stock of drugs from the railroad terminus in Sedg- 
wick county to Fort Smith, Ark. Thirteen persons besides the 
skipper were en route with him.” 

About this time Jacob Parr started a ferry across the Arkansas. 
Just where this ferry was located has not been learned, other than 
it was at Denton’s ford. The announcement as published in the 
local paper was as follows: 

Jacob Parr will cross parties over the Arkansas at Denton’s ford in a small 
boat for five cents each. He has a team that can be hired for $2 per day, and 
will run it two days a week, hauling passengers to town, and charging only 
enough to make the required two dollars.?¢ 

The next two items apply to one of the Arkansas City ferries, 
but which location we are unable to determine: 

On and after August Ist toll will be charged on the ferry for crossing the 
Arkansas river near Arkansas City as follows, from sunrise to sunset: One 
single or double team, round trip 10 cents; one passenger on foot or horseback, 
round trip, 5 cents; each additional span of horses or yoke of cattle, round 
trip, 10 cents. After sunset 25 cents per trip will be charged.27 

Ferry tickets are sold at I. H. Bonsall’s office. Single crossing on horseback, 
two and one half cents. Single crossing with wagon, five cents. With four- 
horse team, 10 cents. After sunset 25 cents.28 

During August the ferry boat west of town was moved to a loca- 
tion south of town where the bridge formerly stood. This move 
evidently met with some popular approval and the local paper com- 
mented that it was much easier to get at, and added further: 

Since the ferry has been moved from the west to the south of town, many 
persons, especially those of East Bolton, express themselves well pleased. We 
crossed on it last Sunday and found that less than half the distance over sand 


has to be traveled. If an inclined platform was built to the remaining part of 
the bridge now, it would help it a great deal more.2® 


24. Ibid., July 4, 1877. 
25. Ibid., July 4, 1877. 
26. Ibid., July 25, 1877. 
27. Ibid., August 1, 1877. 
28. Ibid., August 15, 1877. 
. Ibid., August 22, 1877. 
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That the removal did not satisfy everyone may be inferred by 
the following item published the succeeding week: “The ferry is 
moved,” says a Creswell man. “D- -n the ferryboat,” says a Bolton 
man. 

The ferries at this time were well patronized. There was much 
freighting from Arkansas City, Winfield, Wichita and other points 
along the north side of the river. It was not an uncommon occur- 
rence to arrive at a ferry and find a large number of teams and out- 
fits awaiting their turn to be crossed. Each was anxious to get 
across and delays of any sort were not popular. 

Early in November, 1877, a project was on foot to place another 
ferry over the Arkansas west of town. The local paper in mention- 
ing the matter commented that the enterprise would be a paying 
investment to the owners as well as a benefit to the town.*® Two 
weeks later the same authority stated that “arrangements have been 
about completed to place another ferry west of town.”*! No fur- 
ther mention of this is found this year than a laconic item in the 
issue of December 26, which stated that “the new ferry west of town 
floats like a swan.” Two weeks later, the Traveler recorded that 
“the ferry west of town is running all right again,” but failed to 
mention why it had not been running. This ferry was located be- 
tween Secs. 26 and 35, T. 34, R. 3E., and was in operation after 
the Sixth Street bridge was built, as it saved a drive around the 
bend of the river.*? It was projected by Speers and Walton. Early 
in April, 1878, they announced that their boat was to be operated by 
steam, the local paper stating that “the engine used on Christy’s 
steam thresher is to be placed on the ferryboat west of town by 
Speers and Walton, to try the experiment of ferrying by steam.” ** 
The same authority, in issue of April 23, following, said: “Speer 
and Walton will have their steam ferryboat ready to run this week, 
and before long will make a trial trip to Oxford, El Paso and 
Wichita.” *4 

The owners named their boat the Arkansas Traveler, and by early 
in May it was engaged in ferrying as far upstream as Wichita, its 
cargoes being somewhat diversified—ranging from excursionists to 
sawlogs and cordwood. On Sunday, May 5, 1878, the boat took 
a load of excursionists up to Salt City, making the trip without 

80. Ibid., November 14, 1877. 


81. Ibid., November 28, 1877. 


82. Statement of F. M. Arnott to Bert Moore, January 10, 19386.—Letter of Mr. Moore 
to author. 


33. Arkansas City Traveler, April 8, 1878. 
84. Kansas State Board of Agriculture, First Biennial Report, 1877-1878, p. 159. 
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trouble of any kind. Being overconfident they tried going on after 
dark, when their boat stuck on a sandbar. There they remained 
until morning, compelling many of the anxious excursionists to find 
their way back home on foot. On the return trip the next morning 
the boat made the distance from Salt City to Arkansas City, seven 
miles, in three quarters of an hour.*® 

During June, 1878, high waters in the Arkansas again caused in- 
convenience to the residents of the county. Even ferry service was 
temporarily disrupted. The Traveler of June 19 said the river had 
risen some four feet over the bridge pilings at that place, but also 
conveyed the good news that “the ferry across the Arkansas is in 
good running order again, and ready for business.” 

Down the river there was always a good market for surplus grain, 
flour, produce, ete. During the late 1870’s it was not always an 
easy matter to sell surplus crops; the railroad was too far away, and 
the river afforded the most convenient route to a market, so ferry- 
boats were utilized for conveying such crops. A boat, under the 
command of Capt. H. B. Pruden, built early in 1879 at Arkansas 
City for the Pawnee agency, left on April 2 with a cargo of 12,000 
pounds of potatoes.** 

High water late in 1879 or early in 1880 must have put the bridge 
at this location out of commission and necessitated the use of the 
ferry for a time. This was no doubt followed by a shortage of water 
in the channel, for the local paper said: “The ferry west of town at 
the present stage of water has assumed more the shape of a bridge 
than a boat, since it spans the channel from shore to shore.” ** 
Midsummer brought good rains to the west and the Arkansas went 
“on a bender,” rendering fords useless and ferries somewhat bother- 
some.** 

Following the disastrous flood of May 27, 1877, which swept away 
all the bridges in the county, the only action taken was to call an 
election to be held on August 18, following, for the purpose of voting 
bonds for building and repairing the bridges on the Arkansas. This 
measure carried, but up to late in November nothing definite had 
been decided on. Early in March, 1878, Bolton township voted 
$2,000 in bonds to be used towards rehabilitating the old bridge, and 
a contract was let. Within the next six weeks a force was at work 
and it was thought that within sixty days teams would be crossing.*® 

85. Arkansas City Traveler, May 8, 1878. 

86. Ibid., April 2, 1879. 

87. Ibid., April 4, 1880. 


38. Ibid., August 11, 1880. 
89. Ibid., November 14, 1877; February 12, March 27, April 24, 1878. 
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By early May about half the piles had been driven and work on the 
spans had commenced. A week later the local paper reported 
progress as follows: 

The piling on the Arkansas river bridge is about completed, and the floor will 
be laid in a few more days. Everybody will be glad of it, as it is not a pleasant 
matter to “stick on a sandbar” about the time the other party is getting away 
with your hotel grub. Then if Boone Hartsock was not a religious man the 
language of the boatman might be obnoxious.‘9 

Two months later the bridge was not yet ready for use, and the 
ferry was still the only means for crossing. It was thought, how- 
ever, that within two more weeks the ferry could be dispensed with. 
There was also a growing feeling that the portion of the bridge on 
the Bolton side was not safe. The new section had been built some 
four or five feet higher than the old part, and township authorities 
were called upon to remedy this situation before the bridge was 
opened to traffic.*! Before this, however, the local paper once more 
called attention to its unsafe condition and advocated that it should 
be nailed up and repaired before use. It was finally opened about 
the middle of September, 1878, about fifteen months after being 
wrecked by the flood. In August, 1879, the township trustee pub- 
lished a warning that the bridge was unsafe for heavily loaded 
wagons, and that any wagons carrying two tons must cross at their 
own risk.** The Traveler continued its fight until a new bridge was 
built. 

Roads were one of the requisites of the newly established Arkansas 
City, and during the session of the 1871 legislature three state roads 
were established to connect with the town. One, 8914 miles in 
length, ran from Florence, in Marion county, via El Dorado, Augusta, 
Douglass, Rock City, Polk’s, Walnut City and Winfield. Another, 
76 miles in length, ran from Humboldt, via Fredonia, Longton, Elk 
Falls, Greenfield and Tisdale. The third road, 57 miles long, ran 
from Wichita to Arkansas City.** In 1877 another road was estab- 
lished, running from Arkansas City to Independence, via Cedar Vale 
and Sedan, this being a little over 82 miles in length.** 

40. Ibid., May 15, 1878. 

41. Ibid., August 7, 14, 1878. 


42. Ibid., September 4, 25, October 16, 1878; August 13, 1879. 


43. Laws, 1871, p. 432. Plats, field notes, etc., of the first two roads, and commissioners’ 
report of the last, are on file in the Archives division of the Kansas State Historical Society. 


44. Laws, 1877, p. 221. Field notes, plat and commissioners’ report in Archives division. 


(Part IX—Arkansas River Ferries—to be concluded in the May Quarterly.) 














Labor Problems During the First Year of 
Governor Martin’s Administration 
Eprrnh WALKER 


Lasor LEGISLATION IN 1885 
LTHOUGH the force of economic change was not felt with 
the same degree of intensity in Kansas as in the older sections 
of the country, still rapid changes in economic conditions were tak- 
ing place during the eighties. The development in the fields of 
mining, transportation, and manufacturing increased the number of 
workers in the state having special need for protective legislation. 
In 1884 the General Assembly of the Knights of Labor formulated 
a platform and declaration of principles in which the state legisla- 
tures were urged to establish bureaus of labor. The following year 
such a department was established in Kansas.® 
The sponsor of the bill creating a bureau of labor was Sen. W. J. 
Buchan, of Wyandotte, who had gone to work as a boy in Ohio when 
he was twelve years old. He served as a clerk in a drug store for 
several years and enlisted in the Union forces at the age of eighteen. 
After coming to Kansas in 1867 he worked for a time as a brakeman 
on the Kansas Pacific Railway before his admission to the bar in 
1871.4 
He introduced the measure into the senate January 19, 1885, 
where it was debated vigorously. Sen. R. M. Crane, of Marion, 
proposed, for the sake of economy, that it be amended and the 
duties contemplated by the bill be added to the work of the bureau 
of agriculture. In this endeavor he was supported by Sen. C. H. 
Kimball, of Parsons, who explained that the duties of the secretary 
of the board of agriculture were concerned with labor. He cautioned 
the senators to think carefully before they passed legislation which 
would increase the expenses of the state. Sen. W. M. Congdon, a 
farmer from Sedgwick county, who opposed the establishment of a 
labor bureau, explained that Ohio, which suffered from serious in- 
dustrial conflicts, had such a bureau which was probably the cause 
of labor riots there.5 Moreover, he was satisfied that the measure 
was useless and simply a move to provide someone with a job. 
Kansas Bureau of Labor and Industrial Statistics, First Annual Report (1885), p. 4. 
. Ibid., Fourth Annual Report (1888), p. 36. 
Laws, Kansas, 1885, ch. 188. 


Kansas state senate, Directory (1889), p. 9. 
The Deily Cemmenwealth, Topeka, February 18, 1885. 
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Senator Buchan, in defense of his measure, maintained that forty 
percent of the citizens of Kansas merited more than a mere recogni- 
tion of their existence by placing the work proposed by the bill in 
the department of agriculture. The very nature of the work, he 
insisted, demanded a person especially fitted for the task. Sen. 
Frank S. Jennings of Winfield claimed that the welfare of the Kan- 
sas laborer was entirely neglected. He was convinced that it was 
to the interest of all Kansas citizens to create an independent de- 
partment to better the condition of the workingman and that the 
time had come to establish it. Efforts to amend the bill were un- 
successful, and it passed the senate providing for the creation of a 
labor bureau coérdinate with the bureau of agriculture.*® After an 
uneventful course in the house, where it encountered little opposition, 
it became a law March 5, 1885.® 

It provided for the establishment of a bureau of labor and in- 
dustrial statistics under the direction of a commissioner who was to 
be appointed by the governor for a term of two years. The duties 
of the bureau were to collect, assort, and present to the governor, 
in annual reports, statistics relating to all departments of labor and 
industry in the state, especially in their relation to the commercial, 
industrial, social, educational, and sanitary condition of the labor- 
ing classes. The commissioner was given the power to take and 
preserve testimony, examine witnesses under oath, and while dis- 
charging his duty to enter any factory, workshop or mine, and 
compel persons to answer questions. The state, city, county, and 
township officers were required to furnish him information upon re- 
quest.?° 

F. H. Betton, who was indorsed for the position by the Knights 
of Labor, was appointed in April as the first commissioner of the 
labor bureau.! He had engaged in the lumber and milling busi- 
ness for years, took up the duties of the new office with that knowl- 
edge of the labor problem which comes from actual experience.’ 

A disastrous fire in a mine at Carbondale in 1883 had aroused 
the Kansas miners to action. The enactment of a law designed to 
protect their health and safety and to provide for the inspection 
of the mines was the result.1* The code was revised March 13, 1885, 

. Topeka Daily Capital, February 18, 1885. 
. The Daily Commonwealth, Topeka, February 18, 1885. 
. Topeka Daily Capital, February 18, 1885. 
. House Journal, 1885, pp. 728, 748, 843. 
. Laws, Kansas, 1885, ch. 188. 
. Topeka Daily Capital, April 18, 1885. 


. Editorial in the Atchison Daily Champion, April 19, 1885. 
. Kansas State Inspector of Mines, First Annual Report (1884), pp. 3-5. 
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and minor changes made. The annual number of visits the mine 
inspector was required to make to each mine in the state was re- 
duced from four to two. The revised law required all coal operators 
to make quarterly reports to the inspector of the amount of coal 
mined and the number of persons employed. An annual report to 
the governor supplanted monthly reports originally made by the 
inspector to the secretary of the board of agriculture. To further 
protect the miners a clause was added limiting the amount of ex- 
plosives which each miner was allowed to take into the mine at one 
time, and stating that this material was to be kept in a tight box.’ 

In June, 1885, John R. Braidwood of Pittsburg’® was appointed 
inspector of mines.4® As a practical miner and civil engineer he was 
well fitted for the position’? and was recommended by the Knights 
of Labor as well as by others interested in Kansas mines and 
miners.1* Both Mr. Braidwood and Gov. John A. Martin, who 
appointed him, were eager to see that the law was obeyed and the 
health and lives of the miners protected. Moreover, they hoped that 
the mine inspector, in the course of his duties, might be able to 
maintain harmonious relations between mine owners and employees, 
thus eliminating a resort to strikes.?® 

On January 16, 1885, Sen. John N. Ritter, of Columbus, intro- 
duced a bill to secure to the industrial workers of Kansas the pay- 
ment of their wages every month in lawful money of the United 
States. It was referred to the committee on mines and mining of 
which Sen. T. L. Marshall, of Osage City, was chairman.”! Senator 
Marshall worked diligently in the senate in favor of the measure, 
where it was passed by unanimous vote.”? 

The house, however, was reluctant to enact a law which might 
discourage the development of Kansas industries. J. R. Burton, of 
Dickinson county, felt that the lawmakers should do everything in 
their power to help build the state and not discourage its industrial 
development.”* Toward the close of the session the house amended 
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the bill to the point of destroying its intent.2* Two conference com- 
mittees were appointed to work out the differences existing between 
the two houses, but they proved unsuccessful and the bill failed to 
become a law.”® 


THE Missouri Paciric Rattway STRIKE 


Early in March, 1885, a strike occurred on the Missouri Pacific 
Railway which arrested the operation of the trains upon that com- 
pany’s lines in Kansas, Missouri and Texas, except the passenger 
trains carrying the United States mails. Thus all freight traffic was 
entirely suspended and the railway system practically paralyzed for 
a period of nine days.”* 

On October 10, 1884, a notice had been posted informing the 
mechanics and other employees in the shops of a ten percent re- 
duction in their wages. This cut was to take effect from the first 
of the month. This, together with earlier reductions, brought their 
wages below the level paid by other railway companies in Kansas, 
Missouri and Texas. In addition, the hours had also been reduced, 
with less pay in proportion.*" In February, 1885, with increase in 
business and consequent greater demand for rolling stock, full time 
had been restored.?8 The low wages remained, however, and the in- 
dignant workers demanded a restoration of the wage scale of Sep- 
tember, 1884. Their action was not impulsive, but taken only after 
consideration. They maintained that they could not live on less than 
the former wage, and that sickness or any emergency made it im- 
possible to live on that.2® In March, 1885, fully aware of their 
opportunity to impair disastrously the services of the company, they 
walked out.*° 

Those included in this action were the shopmen employed at 
Atchison and Parsons in Kansas, at Sedalia and Kansas City in 
Missouri, and at Fort Worth and Denison in Texas—points that 
practically commanded the entire railroad system of this company. 
They refused to work any longer until the matter of which they 
complained was arranged to their satisfaction.** On the afternoon 
of March 7, at the signal of a whistle, 300 men at Parsons dropped 
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their work and walked out of the shops. That evening, acting upon 
orders from Sedalia, Mo., between 200 and 300 shopmen struck at 
Atchison.*2 Two days later the mechanical employees of the Mis- 
souri Pacific Railway at West Kansas City joined the ranks of the 
strikers.** 

Members of the Knights of Labor had charge of the strike at 
Atchison, where they had a strong organization.** A meeting was 
called Saturday evening, March 7, where committees and leaders 
were chosen, and the details necessary to conduct a successful strike 
were carefully worked out. 

On March 9 the company tendered the workmen their pay up to 
the time they quit work and notified them of their discharge. They 
refused to receive the one or to recognize the other. They would 
not work nor would they vacate their places.** 

From the beginning of the controversy every movement was di- 
rected by the executive committee representing the strikers, and a 
perfect police system was maintained, under which the property of 
the railroad company and private individuals was fully protected. 
The yards were closely guarded and two engines kept in readiness 
for any emergency. The strikers were determined to hold the freight 
engines. They were equally determined, however, that no violence 
should occur, and as a pledge of their intention not to destroy any 
property, offered to detail twenty-five or fifty of their men to be 
sworn in as special deputy constables.** 

Soon after the trouble developed the railway authorities at Atchi- 
son filed notices of the controversy with the local officers and called 
upon them for protection of the company’s property from the 
rioters.27 There was no violence on the part of the employees, no 
attempt to destroy property, nor was there any record of any com- 
plaint having been filed charging the rioters with the violation 
of any law or resistance to arrest. The local officers, however, 
promptly stated that they were powerless to act.** Both the mayor 
of Atchison and the sheriff of Atchison county immediately in- 
formed the governor that an organized mob was in possession of the 
trains and engines of the Missouri Pacific Railway, and the latter 
called upon the governor to furnish sufficient militia to put down the 
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riot and disperse the mob.*® Superintendent Fagan notified Gover- 
nor Martin that the passenger and freight trains were in the hands 
of a mob and the passengers driven from the trains. He explained 
that the city and county officials could do nothing, and he appealed 
to the governor to take immediate action to furnish military pro- 
tection for the railroad property.“° H. M. Hoxie of St. Louis, third 
vice-president of the Missouri Pacific Railway, not only requested 
but demanded that Governor Martin take steps necessary to pro- 
tect the company’s property in the state of Kansas and thus make 
it possible for the railroad to continue to serve the public.“t The 
following day, March 10, he again wrote to the governor explaining 
that the local authorities had expressed themselves to be powerless. 
Consequently, he requested immediate aid in order to avoid loss to 
the railway and to the shippers. Unless the state authorities 
stepped in, he insisted the people would soon suffer from lack of 
coal and other provisions. Gov. J. S. Marmaduke, of Missouri, he 
pointed out, had ordered out the state militia. In closing, he in- 
formed the governor that he had directed the attorneys represent- 
ing the company at Atchison and Parsons to communicate to him 
the seriousness of the situation.” 

Rumors were rife that the company intended soon to abandon at- 
tempts at conciliation and appeal to the federal government for 
protection. If the state admitted itself powerless then the federal 
soldiers would be called upon.** Although the strikers laughed at 
the talk of ordering out the state militia, they realized that the use 
of federal troops was a far more serious matter. The men were 
determined to win, but it was believed that they would disperse 
rather than come into conflict with the regular soldiers.** 

The situation facing the governor was a grave one. Local au- 
thorities and railroad officials alike had insisted that only the use 
of force could suppress the riot. Governor Martin realized fully 
that a serious outbreak resulting in the loss of life and destruction 
of property might occur. Still, the use of force might provoke a 
conflict with equally disastrous results. 

Determined to ascertain fully his duties and powers before taking 
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any hasty action in the controversy,“* Governor Martin submitted 
to the attorney general eight definite propositions covering the 
perplexing problems which confronted him. Thus he learned first, 
that, according to Kansas laws, in case of invasion, insurrection, or 
breach of the peace, the executive authority of a state was author- 
ized and required to call out the militia. The constable and sheriff 
had the power to call to their aid all able-bodied citizens of their 
township and county in enforcing the law. Until they had done so, 
and thus exhausted every effort, they were not entitled to the aid 
of the militia. Second, no statute provided that any civil officer 
had the right to call on the executive for the militia. In the third 
place, in the case of a call from local officers for military aid, it 
was the duty of the governor to investigate first, and if he felt the 
militia unnecessary he might refuse to comply with the call. Fourth, 
a constable’s and sheriff’s authority was almost unlimited and only 
as a last resort might military aid be used. Fifth, military aid 
was justified when a mob prevented the legal serving of writs and 
rendered useless lawful court orders. Sixth, the governor must be 
satisfied on more substantial grounds, however, than rumor or news- 
paper reports, that the local officers were unable to do their duty. 
Seventh, like individuals, railway companies must use care in 
protecting their property. If molested they must first rely upon 
civil or criminal remedies. If the use of the railway property was 
interfered with by strikers it was the duty of the railroad authorities 
to file complaints and swear out warrants for the apprehension of 
the offenders. If the civil officers were powerless to do their duty, 
then they might call upon the commanding military officer, and he, 
in turn, upon the executive. Finally, no officer of a railroad had 
the legal right to demand of the executive the use of the militia.** 

To the alarmed sheriff of Atchison county the governor pointed 
out his duty to preserve peace, and informed him that he was em- 
powered to call to his aid as many deputies as he felt necessary. He 
also cited the laws, the provisions of which set forth the sheriff’s 
powers. If these laws were faithfully carried out, and an effort 
made to codperate with the city officials, who were given like powers, 
need for executive action would be rendered unnecessary.** The 
sheriff promptly answered, and still insisted that he was powerless.** 
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To these insistent demands for help the governor did not respond 
with troops, but he did investigate the facts. He dispatched Ad- 
jutant General Alexander B. Campbell to Parsons,*® and requested 
the board of railroad commissioners to proceed to Atchison. In writ- 
ing to the commissioners he described the situation, and explained 
that although he was fully aware of the fact that legally they had no 
power to act in such an emergency, he believed their presence in 
Atchison would have a salutary effect. Therefore, he urged them 
to investigate the trouble there and see whether their services as 
mediators would be accepted by both parties. In this emergency, 
only one other course was left open, and that was to call out the 
militia—a move he was very anxious to avoid. He then informed 
the attorney representing the company at Atchison of his move in 
the direction of mediation through the agency of the railroad com- 
missioners, and asked him if his company would accept their services 
as arbiters.° In reply, the attorney ignored the governor’s proposal 
and merely stated that the Missouri Pacific Railway Co. refused 
to yield to the demands of the strikers.®? 

After seeking information concerning wages paid by other rail- 
roads operated in Missouri, Kansas, and Texas,®°* Governor Martin 
endeavored to get in direct touch with the committee representing 
the strikers at Atchison. When informed that that committee was 
reluctant to leave the men without control,®* he hastened to Atchi- 
son. Here he held a long conference with the executive committee, 
and though according the strikers his sympathy, he informed them 
that he was unable, as governor, to sympathize with the methods 
they employed to gain their point. Later, at a conference including 
representatives of all the parties in the controversy, the governor 
proposed that the railroad commissioners serve as arbitrators and 
said that he believed that the matter would be fairly adjusted if 
submitted to them. After careful consideration the striking em- 
ployees expressed their willingness to accept the services of the com- 
missioners, but subject to conditions which amounted to dictating 
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the terms of settlement. On the other hand, the Missouri Pacific 
Company made no reply whatever to the governor’s proposal. 

The plan to arbitrate was abandoned, and the prospects of an 
immediate settlement seemed, indeed, discouraging. However, the 
governor made another attempt to adjust the difficulty and bring 
about an amicable settlement. At his suggestion committees repre- 
senting the strikers at the various railroad centers were appointed 
and prepared to go to St. Louis to confer with the railway officials 
there. While at no time during the deadlock was there any danger 
to either the property of the public or the company, nevertheless, 
every hour the strike was prolonged increased the difficulty for both 
the strikers and the company.™ 

While the governor was in Atchison awaiting developments he sent 
a long telegram to Mr. Hoxie describing the situation in Kansas in 
which he said: 

: Nothing whatever has been done by the strikers, either here or else- 
where in the state to justify a call for troops, or their use either by the state 
or the United States. This opinion is confirmed by the railroad commissioners, 
two of whom, you know, are lawyers. 

Second, I fear you do not comprehend the extent and character of the strike; 
ostensibly, it is confined to the shopmen. In fact, as I am convinced, it ex- 
tends to the employees of every branch of your service. 

Third, the strike is, in all its features, phenomenal in the history of strikes. 
The strikers are sober, intelligent, orderly men, who have always, heretofore, 
been loyal to their employers. They are such employees as any private 
citizen would be glad to have. Their character and intelligence deserves 
respect. 

Fourth, There is not the slightest danger that the men engaged in the strike 
will destroy any property. The only danger is, that the lawless elements, who 
always gather where trouble prevails, may do so. 

Fifth, The men believe they have been wronged, and I am impelled to say 
that I believe the universal sentiment of the state sympathizes with them in 
this opinion. 

For all of these reasons, I appeal to you to abandon any purpose of provok- 
ing a collision, if you entertain it, and to endeavor to arrange terms for 
amicable settlement with your employees. I believe the men would promptly 
and gladly accept overtures looking to such a settlement. 


Mr. Hoxie replied that he appreciated fully the situation at 
Atchison. He wrote, “. . . if the men who have been in our 
employ . . . will permit us to resume business . . . we 
will discuss and arrange wages with them . . . for their future 


employment. .” The company demanded absolute submis- 
sion to its terms. Feeling that it was fruitless to remain any longer 
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in Atchison, in view of this position, Governor Martin informed Mr. 
Hoxie of his intentions to return to Topeka. 

The situation at Atchison was characteristic of the condition of 
things existing at other places where the strike prevailed. Adjutant 
General Campbell informed the governor that the situation at Par- 
sons, though peculiar, was entirely safe so far as public peace was 
concerned.*® At Kansas City the engines stood idle and the force in 
the freight department, though kept on duty, had very little work 
to do. Meetings were held regularly at Armourdale, and committees 
appointed to carry on the strike.*" 

The representative appointed by the strikers left Atchison Friday, 
March 13, for Sedalia, to join similar representatives from Sedalia 
and Parsons. They planned to go on to St. Louis, providing the rail- 
road officials there would give them an audience. With both parties 
to the contest demanding surrender to their terms, considerable at- 
tention was focused upon the committee on its way to St. Louis. 
The prospects of an amicable settlement, however, seemed discourag- 
ing, and especially so when the representative of the Atchison 
strikers returned the same night from Sedalia, having accomplished 
nothing.*® Mr. Hoxie expressed no willingness to meet the com- 
mittee and so the men abandoned the plan of going on to St. Louis.®® 

The situation presented a real difficulty. If compliance with 
the demands of the strikers had been the only problem it would 
have been an easy matter to end the strike. But other questions of 
much greater importance had arisen in the progress of the conflict. 
The striking employees illegally held the property of the company, 
and refused to permit the owners to gain possession of it.’ The 
company had tendered them full pay in discharge of its obligations 
to them.*? Hence, for the Missouri Pacific company to treat directly 
with them now would amount to an abdication, on its part, of the 
management and direction of its own affairs. The company’s chief 
executive officers believed the majority of their employees to be 
loyal to the company’s interests; still it was felt that the strikers 
had placed themselves under the direction of ambitious and un- 
scrupulous leaders whose growing arrogance in the future would 
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render impossible the efficient management of the property, and 
place the master in the position of servant.®* 

On Friday, the day that Governor Martin returned to Topeka, 
Mr. Fagan, division superintendent at Atchison, wrote him that 
Mr. Hoxie wished to meet him and the board of railroad commis- 
sioners at St. Louis. In reply the Kansas executive explained that 
he and the commissioners would cheerfully go to St. Louis to meet 
with Mr. Hoxie if terms for a friendly settlement of the strike were 
open for discussion. But if the terms announced by Mr. Hoxie 
in his last dispatch were final, Governor Martin failed to see how 
he and the commissioners could be of any service. Mr. Fagan 
replied that the general manager of the Missouri Pacific company 
had stated that he would be glad to confer with the Kansas au- 
thorities in order to bring about an adjustment of the strike. 

The Kansas governor and railroad commissioners were joined 
in this conference at St. Louis, Sunday morning, March 15, by the 
following Missouri officials: Gov. J. S. Marmaduke, Attorney Gen- 
eral J. C. Jamison, and Oscar Kochtitzky, commissioner of labor 
statistics. R.S. Hayes, first vice-president of the Missouri Pacific 
company, served as spokesman for the Gould system. After a long 
discussion of the situation, during which the facts were presented, 
the representatives of the two states formulated a proposition which 
they believed a just settlement. They recommended its acceptance 
by the company and the striking employees. They proposed that 
the company restore the wage scale of September, 1884, including 
one and one half price for extra time worked, and reémploy the 
men without prejudice on account of the strike. The railway officials 
immediately accepted this proposition and stated that the wage 
scale would go into effect March 16 and would not be changed ex- 
cept after thirty days’ notice. Thus they yielded every point de- 
manded by the strikers. 

The news that the intercession of the representatives of Kansas 
and Missouri had resulted in their favor reached the employees 
Sunday evening, March 15. The next morning the shopmen re- 
turned to their regular posts, but before work was resumed, the 
leaders insisted that it was necessary to hear from headquarters at 
Sedalia. The command from the leaders at that point to return to 
work was received in the afternoon. The central committee had 
spoken; the strike was over.™ 
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The strike involved more than the employees and employers, for 
it reached the people through their business interests. Nevertheless, 
public sentiment arrayed itself very generally with the strikers, 
for it was believed that they had a just grievance, and their good 
conduct throughout the controversy created sympathy for them. 
Moreover, the actions of Governor Martin won for him the good will 
of the laboring man® as well as the approval of other Kansas 
citizens. 

Although no other strike occurred during the year affecting any 
railroad operated in Kansas, it was evident that the relations exist- 
ing between employers and employees continued to be of so strained 
a character as to excite great uneasiness. Measures of retrench- 
ment and economy adopted by the larger railroad companies pro- 
duced dissatisfaction among the army of railroad workers.* Fol- 
lowing the strike conflicting reports reflecting the apprehension felt 
by the railroad workers appeared from time to time in the Parsons 
newspapers. At one time it was feared that another strike was 
imminent.*® In May, Governor Martin instituted careful inquiries 
concerning a complaint sent him by a committee representing the 
railroad men at Parsons that certain employees had been discharged 
for participation in the strike.”° He urged the board of railroad 
commissioners to go to that point, giving them definite instructions 
to make a full and impartial investigation of the alleged violation of 
the company’s agreement.74 At the same time, he informed Vice- 
president Hayes of the matter, urging him to give it his careful at- 
tention, for he was convinced that a violation of the terms of the 
agreement made by the company with the Kansas authorities would 
seriously undermine the confidence of the public in the railway 
corporation. Moreover, he concluded, such a violation would be an 
act of bad faith, not only to the employees, but also to the state 
officers who undertook to negotiate the terms of the settlement at 
the express request of the company.” Mr. Hayes, in his reply, ex- 
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pressed his doubt concerning the truth of the report, but promised 
to investigate, and assured Governor Martin that the agreement of 
March would be complied with by the company. Investigation dis- 
closed the fact that the trouble which the Kansas authorities had 
been led to believe existed at Parsons, and which caused them no 
little concern, was actually located in Texas.™* The railroad commis- 
sioners assured the governor that they believed a conference called 
at St. Louis would adjust the difficulty satisfactorily.™ 

Rumors in August of a strike on the Wabash line alarmed the 
public.**> The road, which was in the hands of a receiver, reduced 
the force of men in the shops at Moberly, Mo., to a point which 
meant a lockout of the members of the Knights of Labor. As a 
result, the executive board of the Knights of Labor issued an order 
forbidding the members of the organization to repair any stock of 
that road.7* At Parsons, where the Missouri Pacific employees 
watched the movement with interest, a notice was posted forbidding 
the Knights to handle Wabash cars,” while those employed on the 
Union Pacific Railway were awaiting orders from their labor head- 
quarters at Denver before refusing to do the work. Mr. Betton, 
commissioner of labor, after a meeting at Wyandotte with a com- 


mittee representing the Knights of Labor employed on the Union 
Pacific Railway, expressed his uneasiness concerning the gravity of 
the situation in a letter to Governor Martin.”* The order of the 
executive board if fully carried out would affect over 20,000 miles of 
railroad, and a strike equal in dimensions to the one of 1877 would 
be the result. 


Jay Gould was unwilling to risk a general strike. Consequently, 
he arranged a conference between the executive board of the Knights 
of Labor and the managers of the Missouri Pacific and Wabash 
railroads. Here he assured the Knights that he believed in labor 
organizations. At length, he brought pressure to bear upon the 
managers of the Wabash and a settlement was effected. An order 
was issued directing the superintendents in filling vacancies to give 
the men who had formerly been employed preference over the 
strangers and to ask no questions concerning membership in the 
Knights of Labor or any other organization. 
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The Knights of Labor had dealt on an equal footing with Jay 
Gould, a man who in the minds of some people was more powerful 
than the United States government. The order stood out as a 
championship of the masses. As a result, with an exaggerated 
notion of its power, many hastened to join this mighty organiza- 
tion.”® 

Boycotts IN Kansas 


The boycott movement of the years 1884 and 1885 was truly 
nation wide, and during the latter year reached the epidemic stage.*° 
Such a method of coercion had the advantage over the strike of en- 
tailing little cost or effort to the laborer who supported it. More- 
over, it was frequently used to render strikes more effective. 

In Kansas, during 1885, two boycotts of importance were in- 
augurated at the instigation of the typographical union and sanc- 
tioned and aggressively carried on by the Knights of Labor. One, 
directed against the Kansas City Daily Journal, originated in Mis- 
souri but was actively supported by Kansas Knights. The other, 
ordered by the Knights of Topeka, was carried on against The Daily 
Commonwealth of that city. 

Although the Kansas City Daily Journal was published in Mis- 
souri it had a large circulation in Kansas, and maintained agents in 
the principal Kansas cities. The boycott on both its advertising 
business and its circulation was actively supported by Kansas 
Knights. The original trouble dated back to 1883, when the union 
printers employed on the Kansas City Daily Journal, claiming that 
they were treated unfairly, walked out. The boycott in Kansas, 
however, was not instituted until the spring of 1885, when the Kan- 
sas Knights of Wyandotte county indorsed it. From that point it 
spread to those cities where the Journal was patronized, until it 
reached practically every part of the state where assemblies of the 
Knights were located. Much ill feeling was created by the zeal of 
the Knights, who forbade the business men to subscribe or advertise 
in the offending journal under penalty of a withdrawal of patronage. 
The boycott was rigidly enforced until the spring of 1886, and un- 
doubtedly affected the interests of the paper to a considerable ex- 
tent. Although it continued into the year 1886 the bitterness 
diminished. 

The cause of the controversy in which the Topeka paper was 
involved centered about the employment of a foreman who had 
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been expelled from the typographical union. The union printers 
protested against his employment and walked out when they failed 
to induce the owner of the Commonwealth company to discharge 
him. This occurred on April 7. Early the next morning the com- 
pany put a new force of men to work. 

The striking printers, seeing their action fail, appealed to the 
Knights for assistance. In response, Local Assembly 1800 appointed 
a committee on April 13 to investigate the grievances of the printers 
and act as a board of arbitration between the typographical union 
and the proprietor of The Daily Commonwealth A few days 
later, at a special meeting, this assembly accepted the committee’s 
recommendation that the printers be upheld in their action by every 
trade union, and more particularly by the Knights of Labor.*? As 
a result, a boycott was declared against The Daily Commonwealth 
by the local assemblies of the Topeka Knights and championed by 
the senior Assembly 1800. 

Organized labor in Topeka earnestly set about to wage a success- 
ful campaign against the offending firm. Merchants and others who 
advertised in the offending paper were visited and requested to with- 
draw their patronage from it under penalty of loss of the trade of 
the Knights of Labor.** Early in the controversy the striking 
printers established an evening paper entitled The Citizen,®* and 
the first issue appeared on April 11. It set forth in its columns the 
methods of boycotting and urged those who subscribed for The 
Daily Commonwealth or bought goods from dealers advertising in 
that paper, to stop doing so at once until the company employed 
union men.** It achieved a wide circulation in Topeka, and by the 
middle of July claimed the largest circulation of any paper in the 
city.°* The Citizen urged the business men to stop dealing with 
The Daily Commonwealth until the difficulty was settled, and those 
who refused were warned that they would be remembered in the 
future.67 Although The Citizen declared that it did not propose to 
dictate to the business men of the city it did intend to stand by its 
friends.88 The executive committee of the Knights of Labor issued 
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a special paper called the Boycotter which was devoted to the task 
of carrying on the boycott against the Commonwealth. 

A state-wide boycott was entered upon. Circulars were sent out 
by Topeka Knights to sister assemblies in other parts of the state 
urging them to take action against the Commonwealth.® The 
Trades-Union, a labor paper published in Atchison, carried notices 
urging its readers to boycott the Topeka journal. 

As a result of this persistent industrial warfare® organized labor 
claimed that it succeeded in seriously crippling the firm. In June 
The Citizen stated that the advertising patronage of the Common- 
wealth was daily growing less, and that merchants who advertised 
in it were beginning to notice a decrease in their trade. On the other 
hand, the owners of the paper asserted that it made no noticeable 
difference in their business. 

The controversy continued throughout 1885. On Sunday, Feb- 
ruary 7, 1886, C. U. Spencer of Emporia organized the printers of 
The Daily Commonwealth into a printers’ assembly of the Knights 
of Labor. This action called forth a protest from Local Assembly 
1800 which was sent February 10 to the general executive board of 
the Knights of Labor at Philadelphia. A week later, February 17, 
representatives from all the labor organizations in Topeka, including 
the new assembly of printers, met in conference at the office of the 
commissioner of labor. Here it was agreed to refer the difficulty to 
the local assemblies, and arbitration as a solution of the problem 
was recommended. On February 24 the Commonwealth printers 
answered the protest of Local Assembly 1800 against the organiza- 
tion of Printers’ Assembly 5314 in a statement termed “Our Vindi- 
cation.” They, too, appealed to the general executive board at 
Philadelphia and asked for approval of their organization. The 
two protesting groups were attached to District Assembly 69. Con- 
sequently, the general executive board referred the matter to the 
officials of this district assembly, who met in Topeka March 2 to 
March 6 to settle the controversy. Here, March 5, they agreed 
unanimously that the boycott on The Daily Commonwealth should 
be lifted. Typographical Union No. 121 of Topeka objected strenu- 
ously to this action. The members issued a statement in which they 
set forth the opinion of T. V. Powderly expressed at Cleveland in 
May, 1886, concerning the relations of the trade unions to the Order. 
This statement read that “the only serious trouble between the 
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Knights of Labor and the trades unions, outside of the trouble with 
the cigarmakers’ union, was the supposed granting of a charter to 
a number of ‘rats’ at Topeka, Kansas.” Consequently, the typo- 
graphical union felt justified in refusing to accept, as final, the 
decision of District Assembly 69. 

In his second annual report the commissioner of labor said: 

In a general way .. . the boycott on the Commonwealth by the 
Knights of Labor extended over a period of time commencing in the latter 
part of April, 1885, and terminating March 5, 1886, by order of the Executive 
Board of District Assembly No. 69. . . . In explanation it may be proper 
to add that while the boycott . . . has ended as far as the Knights of 
Labor are concerned, the original trouble remains unsettled and Typographical 
Union No. 121 still continues to consider it a “rat” office, although negotiations 
are now pending that may result in an amicable settlement. . . . An amnesty 
has been agreed upon, and far more friendly feelings prevail.®! 


LEGISLATION PROVIDING FOR TRIBUNALS OF VOLUNTARY ARBITRATION 


The public was thoroughly aroused during the course of the rail- 
road strike and convinced of the need of setting up effective machin- 
ery for the prevention of industrial conflicts. It was argued that if 
the public demanded the services of the railway employees then it 


was the duty of the state to see that those employed received a 
reasonable compensation for their work.®? Moreover, it was de- 
clared that a corporation undertaking to serve the public should 
submit to such regulations as would secure the safe performance of 
its work.** Some even contended that the public interest in strikes 
was great and important enough to justify the adoption of any 
measures to prevent their recurrence.** 

Many were confident that the creation of a state tribunal would 
avert industrial controversies.» The establishment of a board to 
arbitrate these differences would practically abolish strikes through- 
out the state, it was believed. The part played by the board of 
railroad commissioners in the actual settlement of the Missouri 
Pacific strike suggested a solution which seemed practicable to 
many. It was proposed that the law which provided for the es- 
tablishment of the board of railroad commissioners be amended so as 
to empower the commissioners to act as referees in cases of serious 
difficulty between employer and employees.” 
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Governor Martin believed that the public interest in uninterrupted 
commerce was as great, if not greater, than that of the employees 
and the railway corporation. He felt that the welfare of the people, 
who were in no way responsible for the strike, should be considered. 
Consequently, with their welfare as well as that of the employees 
and employers in mind, he urged some action which would bring 
about industrial peace,®* and agreed that the law which provided 
for the adjustment of differences between shippers and the railway 
corporations might be extended to arbitrate differences between 
railway companies and their employees.®* During the course of the 
strike Governor Martin advanced the proposition to the railroad 
commissioners that in certain emergencies, due to the relation of 
the railroads to the public, it might become necessary for the state 
to take charge of the railroads and operate them. Such a step 
was not necessary, but it was his opinion that some legal measures 
should be provided enabling the state to intervene and settle con- 
troversies.** In a letter to an assembly of Knights of Labor written 
soon after the strike Governor Martin said that if afforded an op- 
portunity to address another legislature, he would certainly stress 
the need for legislation providing some method of arbitrating in- 
dustrial disputes.2° 

When the legislature convened in special session in January, 1886, 
the governor, in his message, reviewed the history of the strike and 
pointed out the difficulty of bridging the gap between the wage 
earner and the corporation. He said that the strikers were in- 
dustrious and law-respecting citizens who felt that the only way to 
gain relief from undesirable conditions was a resort to force, which 
they deplored, for they realized fully the losses a strike involved. 
Therefore he earnestly recommended the passage of a law providing 
regulations to govern the arbitration of disputes between employers 
and employees. 

A group of Kansas Knights, eager to codperate with the law- 
makers and likewise express their views, met January 25 and 26, 
1886, at the office of the commissioner of labor in Topeka. This 
group recommended the creation of a board of arbitration composed 
of the commissioner of labor, who should serve as chairman, and two 
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others, appointed by the governor, representing labor and capital. 
It was also agreed to present to the legislature a resolution request- 
ing the appointment of a standing committee on labor. 

On the second day of the meeting a bill providing for arbitration 
was discussed. After careful deliberation it was agreed that not 
only was the group too small to assume responsibility for such im- 
portant legislation, but also the time allowed the delegates was too 
limited to frame an effective law. Moreover, since the time of the 
legislators was limited by the special session the delegates opposed 
immediate action on such important legislation. They feared that 
a crude bill might result from too hasty action, which would do more 
harm than good. Consequently, this meeting of the Knights of 
Labor adopted a resolution which provided, first, that all local as- 
semblies in the state should take steps toward drafting bills of 
arbitration, and second that a convention representing each local 
assembly in Kansas should assemble in Topeka September 7, 1886. 
It seemed to organized labor that the better plan, at that time, 
would be for the legislature to appoint a committee of labor with the 
authority to meet and study the problem, and report in 1887. As a 
result the subject would be better understood and a valuable law 
enacted.?° 

However, the legislators, recognizing the need of bringing labor 
and capital together, and desiring to erase the ill feeling between the 
two factions, immediately set about to solve the problem. On Jan- 
uary 27, 1886, a bill providing for the arbitration of industrial con- 
troversies, the first on this subject ever placed before a Kansas legis- 
lature,’°* was introduced into the house by Rodolph Hatfield, a 
young attorney of Wichita. On the following day, in compliance 
with the resolution passed by Kansas Knights in Topeka January 
25,2 the house adopted the resolution offered by J. J. Cox of 
Douglas county recommending the appointment of a committee of 
five to consider the rights and duties of Kansas labor. Mr. Hat- 
field’s bill was referred to this committee and on February 10 the 
house adopted its recommendation that the measure be passed and 
that its consideration be made the special order of business for the 
following afternoon. Mr. Hatfield eloquently upheld his measure, 
emphasizing the importance of the subject to the people of Kansas. 
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He pointed out the fact that the problem of the relation of labor 
and capital was assuming great proportions, and demanded the 
attention of legislative bodies. He explained that in spite of the 
fact that the two factors were vitally related to and dependent 
upon each other, each was suspicious of and bitter toward the other. 
He said that he knew what it was to work ten, twelve, and four- 
teen hours a day. As a disinterested advocate of a measure of 
paramount importance to Kansas, he hoped the special session would 
enact a law which would stand as a monument in the march of 
civilization. 

Mr. David Overmyer of Shawnee county said in defense of that 
feature of the law which provided for voluntary arbitration that 
the Kansas constitution prohibited the establishment of a tribunal 
which would compel Kansas citizens to arbitrate their industrial 
difficulties. However, he explained that the bill provided that when 
both parties voluntarily placed their disputes before the tribunal 
its decision was final. His motion to suspend the rules and read 
the bill a third time while its provisions were well in mind was 
adopted.1°* The measure passed without a dissenting vote, Feb- 
ruary 11,!°* and was sent to the senate. 

By request, Sen. A. J. Harwi of Atchison introduced a bill on the 
same subject on the day Mr. Hatfield introduced his measure in the 
house. The senate bill, however, was not reported from committee, 
and on February 11 the measure framed by the house was read in 
the senate for the first time. A week later, February 18, on the 
motion of L. U. Humphrey of Independence, the rules of the senate 
were suspended in order to advance the bill to its third reading. As 
in the lower house, the measure was passed, not a single vote being 
cast against it.1° 

The governor signed the bill February 19, 1886, and thus ma- 
chinery was set up which it was hoped would insure industrial peace 
in Kansas.42° It embodied the principle of voluntary arbitration 
and applied to disputes between laborers and employers in manu- 
facturing, mechanical, mining, and other industries. It provided 
that the district court of each county, when petitioned by parties 
to a labor dispute, should establish a tribunal of voluntary arbitra- 
tion and appoint an umpire for that tribunal. It required the signa- 
ture of at least five employees or two employers to the petition 
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praying for a tribunal, the establishment of which might be denied 
if the court found that the required number of petitioners were 
not as represented in the petition. It provided that the decision of 
the tribunal, which was to be composed of two employers and two 
employees, all residents of the county, should be final. In case the 
members of the tribunal failed to agree, they might submit the 
questions in dispute to the umpire, whose award was final only on 
those matters properly submitted to him by the court of arbitration 
or the parties to the dispute. It gave the tribunal and the umpire 
the power to question witnesses under oath, and to examine any 
documents or material pertaining to the matter before them and 
belonging to the parties in the dispute. The court of arbitration, 
when established, remained in existence for one year." 


111. Lews, Kansas, 1886, ch. 28. 





The Annual Meeting 


HE sixtieth annual meeting of the Kansas State Historical So- 
ciety and board of directors was held in the rooms of the Society 
on October 15, 1935. 
The meeting was called to order at 10 a.m. by the president, 
Thomas F. Doran. 
The first business was the reading of the annual report of the 
secretary: 


REPORT OF THE SECRETARY, YEAR ENDING OCTOBER 15, 1935 


The experience of this Society confirms reports from other historical agencies 
that the past few years have shown a material growth in popular interest in 
local and state history. The increased use of our facilities and the greater 
demand for information, which were noted in last year’s report, have continued 
throughout the year. The study of local history was featured by many schools 
in small towns and rural communities, who wrote for detailed historical data 
about their towns and counties. The staff has been kept busy with routine 
work and much that should have been done in cataloguing and organizing 
books and other collections was postponed. The supervision of KERC workers 
took much time from regular tasks. This increase in the work of the Society 
is also reflected in the fact that the volume of our correspondence is nearly 


twenty-five percent greater than it was five years ago. This is a healthy and 
gratifying condition, but it emphasizes the statement, made last year, that the 
present staff is inadequate and that additional employees are needed. 


EXECUTIVE COM MITTEE 


The executive committee, consisting of W. W. Denison, E. A. Austin, John 
S. Dawson, Thomas Amory Lee and T. M. Lillard, met regularly except 
during the summer months. Advice of the members was sought in all matters 
of consequence, and in accordance with the constitution and by-laws they 
approved all expenditures. The committee and the Society suffered a great 
loss on July 5 in the death of W. W. Denison. For many years he served on 
the executive committee and at the time of his death was its chairman. A 
memorial in the form of a resolution, written by Thomas F. Doran, was 
adopted by the committee at its September meeting, and a copy was sent to 
Mrs. Denison. 

APPROPRIATIONS AND THE LEGISLATURE 

Appropriations requested for the biennium beginning July 1, 1935, were filed 
with the budget director in September. Our requests included $1,800 for 
additional newspaper racks and an increase of $500 a year in the contingent 
fund, which had been reduced from $2,500 to $1,500 by the legislature of 1933. 
Restoration of salary cuts was not asked for and no additional clerks were 
requested, although much needed. In his recommendation to the legislature 
the budget director disallowed both requests. Fortunately, however, we were 
able to secure from the legislature $900 for new newspaper racks and an in- 
crease of $250 a year in the contingent fund. 
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The reduction of $1,000 a year in the contingent fund, which became 
effective July 1, 1933, worked a hardship on the Society and made it necessary 
to apply the limited income from memberships on operating expenses. Due 
to increased demands on the Society and additional costs incident to super- 
vising KERC workers these expenses have been greater than ever before. 
The income from memberships has naturally decreased during the depression 
years. While the restoration of $250 a year in the contingent fund will help, 
the full amount should be restored, and it is hoped also that it will be possible 
to increase the revenue from memberships. 

It will be noted in the treasurer’s report that on April 11, 1935, bonds in 
the amount of $2,500 were sold and the proceeds placed in the membership 
fund. These bonds were called by the government and had to be sold or 
exchanged for others bearing a much lower rate of interest. This action was 
authorized by the executive committee after careful consideration. The Society 
possesses invaluable collections of manuscripts, pictures and other documents 
which must be catalogued, calendared and otherwise organized to be made 
useful. Part of the proceeds from the sale of the bonds will be applied on this 
work and part will be available for the purchase of books and other historical 
material. It must not be supposed that this fund will enable us to complete 
the organization of our collections; on the contrary this will require thousands 
of dollars and years of work. But much can be done now, and should be done, 
to make our collections serve the purpose for which they were intended. 


KERC PROJECT 


Application for a new project to continue the work begun under the Civil 
Works Administration project, which operated from January 15 to March 22, 
1934, was submitted to the Kansas Emergency Relief Committee September 
20, 1934. The committee approved the application, calling for an expenditure 
of $10,769 by the federal government in salaries for the equivalent of twenty- 
seven full-time workers for twenty-two weeks. 

Considerable freedom had been granted us under the CWA in selecting 
persons from other counties when the local county relief rolls could not supply 
the class of workers needed. Under the KERC regulations, however, it was 
specified that all project workers must be selected from the list of available 
relief clients on local county relief rolls. It was apparent from the start that 
this ruling was to interfere seriously with a successful operation of the project. 
No trained librarians were on the Shawnee county relief rolls; therefore the 
positions could not be filled. A further handicap was the fact that only a 
few days’ time a month was allowed each worker, conditioned by the budget 
allowance set for the client by his case worker. 

At no time was the Society able to approach maximum employment. With 
the workers averaging from three to ten days’ work a month, it would have 
been necessary to employ at least eighty persons to fill our quota. The county 
relief administration did its best to furnish suitable workers, but the total 
never exceeded twenty-two in any one month. Approximately $150 was 
expended by the Society for working materials and rental of typewriters. 

With the establishment of the Works Progress Administration in Kansas, 
relief work provided under the KERC was discontinued last month. Workers 
were called off the Society’s project the evening of September 3. Of the 
original government grant of $10,769, $4,652.50 was actually spent. Since the 
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KERC seems to be definitely out of the picture as a project supervisor, the 
$6,116.50 balance probably has been wiped off the books. 

Tasks were assigned KERC workers in accordance with their abilities. The 
project typists were employed copying fragile documents and manuscripts 
needed for immediate use by the general public. They also copied indexes of 
the first fourteen volumes of the Kansas Historical Collections, a preliminary 
step necessary to the preparation of a general index of the seventeen volumes. 
Mention of other work started or accomplished by workers on this project 
appears in this report under the department headings. Due to the inability 
of relief headquarters to furnish persons with library experience the Society 
was compelled to abandon temporarily a catalogue of the picture collection 
and special cataloguing in the library annex begun last year. 

Through the courtesy of Dr. Philip C. King, president of Washburn College, 
the Society was permitted to use three Washburn students part time from 
September, 1934, through May, 1935. The students, working under a college- 
student employment project, were paid from KERC funds. Two students 
have been supplied the Society during the present college year through a 
similar project sponsored by Washburn under the National Youth Adminis- 
tration. 

PROPOSED WPA PROJECT 

Upon the advice of the Shawnee County Relief Administration the Society 
made application for a project to operate under the Works Progress Adminis- 
tration. It calls for the expenditure of $8,900 by the government in salaries 
for the employment of fourteen full-time persons for ten months. The applica- 
tion was submitted to the WPA first district office August 24. We have been 
informed that it has been approved by both the first district office and the 
state office and that it is now in Washington. To date we have had no in- 
formation on Washington’s disposition of the plans. Application was made in 
this project for two librarians to continue the work started under the CWA. 
If approved, work will be continued along the same lines as previously sched- 
uled under the other setups. 

LIBRARY 


The library received over three thousand requests for information, the 
greatest number being for Kansas subjects, and next for family history. 
Information was supplied to schools throughout the state on the history of 
their communities, which was a phase of their study in history. This often 
required the compilation and copying of material, and took much time. 

The KERC workers assigned to the library were not trained librarians and 
it was impossible to continue the work of cataloguing and classifying taken 
up the year before. However, much was accomplished in the physical care of 
the library: 8,648 books were relabeled; 4,829 leather-bound volumes were 
oiled to preserve the leather; 280 pamphlets were inclosed in binders; 436 
maps and broadsides were mounted; 150 books and pamphlets were repaired; 
200 pamphlet boxes and 37 adjustable binders were made; 331 pages of 
clippings were pasted, and 6,000 cards cataloguing the biographies in Andreas’ 
History of Kansas were typed. 

Under the college-student employment project two Washburn students were 
received. Their work consisted of arranging and filing Kansas supreme court 
briefs, and filing cards in the Library of Congress depository catalogue. 
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SUBJECTS OF RESEARCH 


The limits of this report prevent a detailed statement of the variety and 
number of requests for information received by the Society. The public con- 
siders it the depository of facts and relics pertaining to every conceivable 
subject. We are offered accessions ranging from live, two-headed snakes, as 
was the case only last week, to collections of current newspapers from every 
foreign country, as was the case only last month. To refuse material often 
incurs hostility, but it is obvious that the policy of confining the scope of the 
Society principally within the limits of Kansas and the Mid-west and their 
related subjects is a necessary one. In its field the holdings of the Society 
are not excelled by those of any other state association, and it is a constant 
source of gratification, and often of surprise, to be able to meet the thousands 
of demands for out-of-the-way information. 

The Society is used principally by students and writers of history, newspaper 
men, lawyers, students of genealogy and writers on general subjects. During 
the past year researchers for the Kansas State Planning Board and representa- 
tives of investment companies made much use of the collections for special 
studies. A list of the subjects on which extended research was made include 
the following: Early literature in Kansas; Jotham Meeker; county histories; 
blue-sky legislation; Holladay stage-coach lines; forts of Ford county; early 
missions; Union Pacific Railroad; Jedediah Smith; United States Indian 
Superintendency, St. Louis; John Brown; Pony Express; William Allen White; 
Cyrus K. Holliday; Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fé Railroad; Populist uprising; 
primary elections; Kansas Industrial court; John A. Anderson; Cherokee strip; 
early history of telephones in Kansas; early mail routes; Robert J. Walker; 
state agricultural department; population studies; history and development of 
schools in Doniphan county; histories of academies in Kansas; Kansas poetry; 
Methodist Indian missions in Kansas; James H. Lane; Baptist church; Beadle’s 
Dime Library; Kansas landmarks; Osawatomie; events in Topeka history for 
cartoons; historic pictures; Indian art. 


PRIVATE MANUSCRIPTS 


In this department 665 manuscripts and 53 manuscript volumes were ac- 
cessioned, in addition to two large collections—those given by Miss Bessie 
Boughton and the Rev. J. E. Bartholomew—which have not yet been com- 
pletely inventoried. Of particular interest are: 

The papers of Thomas C. Stevens, obtained from Mrs. Frank McIntire. 
Stevens was at one time a partner of Thomas Carney in the merchandising 
business in Leavenworth. The papers contain some references to this partner- 
ship and cover later business activities of Stevens. Also there are letters and 
telegrams to and from Carney on military matters in Kansas during the period 
1863-1864. An interesting group of papers in the collection is that composed of 
statements of the steamboat Mollie Dozier which plied the Missouri river in 
1865. 

The Elam Batholomew collection containing letters from leading scientists 
in all parts of the country on the subject of fungi. Doctor Bartholomew was 
an authority in this field. For many years he conducted experiments on his 
large farm in Phillips county. In 1929 he became curator of the mycological 
museum at the Fort Hays State College. His death occurred in November 
1934. 
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The collection given by the Wilder S. Metcalf estate containing twenty- 
eight diaries of General Metcalf, three of them covering the period of his 
service in the Spanish-American War. 

The sixteen scrapbooks of John Pierce St.John, governor of Kansas, 1879- 
1883. These contain clippings and letters relating largely to his activities in 
public life. 

The papers of John C. McCoy and Woodson McCoy, a gift of Spencer 
McCoy. In the collection are 158 documents—deeds, mortgages, contracts, 
ete—relating to land matters in Jackson county, Mo., and Johnson county. 
Kan., 1836-1905; and account book of the firm of McCoy & Martin, Kansas 
City, Mo., 1847-1848. 

Work done in the manuscripts division by FERA help includes 11,900 
manuscripts chronologized and 1,750 manuscripts cleaned and pressed. 

Donors of manuscripts during the year were: The Rev. J. E. Batholomew, 
George F. Beezley, Bessie Boughton, Mrs. Thomas R. Bowman, James B. 
Brinsmaid, Dr. Edward Bumgardner, Harvey Myers Cary, F. F. Clinger, 8. 
N. Dudley, Edward T. Fay, Lulu R. Fuhr, W. W. Gear, I. D. Graham, Mrs. 
Almira Belden Hall, Eusebia Mudge Irish, Mrs. Samuel J. Kelly, Davis Harold 
McCleave, Spencer McCoy, Mrs. Frank McIntire, the Wilder S. Metcalf estate, 
Martie Millikan, Mrs. Emma Wattles Morse, Effie Parker, Paul Parrish, F. C. 
Penfield, H. C. Raynesford, W. P. Reese, J. C. Ruppenthal, Floyd B. Streeter, 
Harriet Thurman, William Allen White, Wichita City Library, Neale Wright, 
Walker D. Wyman, Lillian Way. 

STATE ARCHIVES 

There were no accessions in this department during the fiscal year. This 
month, however, we received the statistical rolls of the counties for the years 
1924 to 1928 consisting of approximately 8,500 manuscript return books. 
These were prepared under the supervision of the State Board of Agriculture 
and include the decennial state census returns for Kansas, 1925. This is the 
last state census which will be taken, the 1935 legislature having repealed the 
law that provided for it. These returns were received from the Kansas State 
College at Manhattan, where they were used by the federal government in 
estimating farm allotments. According to a recent agreement between the 
Board of Agriculture, the Kansas State College and the Historical Society, all 
statistical rolls in the future will be deposited with the Society after they have 
been used five years by the State College. Heretofore there had been no 
definite agreement as to the permanent disposition of these valuable records. 


NEWSPAPER SECTION 


The usual recommendation was made in our 1934 budget estimate for ade- 
quate shelving for the out-of-Kansas newspaper collection which has been 
stored on boxes and benches in our basement for nearly two decades. The 
state budget director did not include the request in the revised budget he 
submitted to the legislature. Three members of the house ways and means 
committee visited the building, however, saw the need for the shelving, and 
wrote an item for $900 into the appropriation bill to permit the Society to 
make a start toward a proper storage of these newspaper volumes. The 
appropriation was allowed and the fixtures were installed in July of this year. 
Room was provided in these shelves for nearly half of the volumes previously 
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stacked on boxes and benches. KERC workers assisted in the reassembling 
of this collection in the new shelving. 

The 1935 annual List of Kansas Newspapers and Periodicals received by the 
Kansas State Historical Society was published in September. The edition 
listed 741 newspapers and periodicals which were being received regularly for 
filing. Of these, 60 are dailies, 11 semiweeklies, 512 weeklies, 21 fortnightlies, 
15 semimonthlies, two once every three weeks, 73 monthlies, nine bimonthlies, 
23 quarterlies, 12 occasionals, two semiannuals and one annual, coming from 
all the 105 Kansas counties. Of the 741 publications, 181 are listed republican, 
42 democratic, 294 independent of politics, 76 school or college, and 148 mis- 
cellaneous. In this list were included 452 weekly community newspapers. On 
January 1 the collection of Kansas newspapers totaled 42,783 bound volumes. 

Ninety issues of the Squatter Sovereign, Atchison’s first newspaper, were 
acquired by the Society in February, one of the most important newspaper 
accessions in recent years. These issues, obtained from Howard F. Kelley, 
of Seattle, Wash., a son of one of the editors of the paper, date from the 
founding of the newspaper on February 3, 1855, to March 3, 1857, and represent 
most of the period during which the Sovereign was proslavery in politics. A 
volume of The Democratic Platform, of Liberty, Mo., dating from March 23 
to October 5, 1854, and a volume of the Herald of Freedom, of Lawrence, from 
January 13, 1855, to February 2, 1856, were also received from Mr. Kelley. 

Included among other newspaper accessions for the year were: The Madi- 
sonian, Washington, D. C., October 12, 1837, to September 21, 1841, from Mrs. 
E. L. Holmes, of Lawrence; Columbus (Miss.) Press, November 1, 1873, to 
April 15, 1876, from Mrs. Hiram Lewis, of Wichita; The National Tribune, 
Washington, D. C., August 20, 1881, to October 4, 1888, from Mr. and Mrs. 
W. R. Carrie, of Topeka; a large assortment of miscellaneous southeast Kan- 
sas newspapers dated in the latter 1870’s to 1909, from H. M. Sender, of Kan- 
sas City, Mo.; copies of the Hampden Expositor, July 9, 1864, and The 
Neosho Valley Register, Burlington, January 3, 1860, October 17 and 24, 1861, 
from Mrs. Marian Kent Race, of Chicago, IIl.; miscellaneous national agricul- 
tural and livestock journals, 1928 to 1933, from the Kansas State Board of 
Agriculture; miscellaneous newspapers (mostly Kansas) from Mildred Berry, 
of Topeka, Anna Meluish, of Ottawa, and Mrs. E. L. Holmes, of Lawrence. 
Camp newspapers of several Civilian Conservation Corps companies located 
in the state have been furnished the Society by the corps area educational 
adviser of Omaha. 

MUSEUM 

The attendance in the museum for the year ending July 1, 1935, was 30,392. 

Among the interesting accessions of the year were a physician’s saddle bag 
belonging to Dr. Charles W. Hardy, of Ottawa, who came to Kansas in 1886 
and used the bag until 1892, when he began using a horse and buggy in his 
country practice. Lloyd Hill, Topeka, gave a censor’s stamp which was used 
by officers in censoring soldiers’ mail in the 137th (all-Kansas) infantry in 
France. A silver watch which had belonged to the Rev. Isaac McCoy, Baptist 
Indian missionary who came to Kansas in 1829, was donated by his great- 
grandson, Spencer McCoy. 

With the help of two FERA workers much cleaning and renovating was 
done. Five hundred labels and signs were made with pen and brush, seventy- 
nine display cases and more than 30,000 relics were cleaned, a number of 
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pieces of furniture were repaired, many pictures and frames were restored, and 
the contents of three storerooms were cleaned and checked with the records. 
Through the courtesy of Dr. Chas. D. Bunker, of the University of Kansas, the 
birds in one of the largest cases belonging to the Goss collection were repaired 
and cleaned. 























ACCESSIONS 


Total accessions to the Society’s collections for the year ending June 30, 
1935, were as follows: 


Library : 

oe a ie eddawaeeaaae 1,180 
NN ha oe os ec kde cedadeoenebseeces 5,350 
Magazines (bound volumes)...................0e+e0005 539 
1 4 ee ow as teak ean sseeinesseeee none 
| Printed maps, atlases and charts...................00eee00: 160 
Newspapers (bound volumes) ................eeeeeeeeeeees 935 
ee eels pied an kckdbichesnehehnneseeenses 185 
ee sine cee SMA eee 20 

Private manuscripts: 
SN HINO ooo one cs sccceccvcssccccccsdcececs 665 


so idea ct hannikeennwadanaonaakab ees 53 
These accessions bring the totals in the possession of the Society to the fol- 
















lowing figures: 
Books, pamphlets, bound newspapers and magazines....... 361,066 
Separate manuscripts (archives) ................0---eeee 924,795 
ge es ceva ac neeepiaseaeesaans 27,223 
EEE ee eee 501 
Printed maps, atlases and charts...................-.-05: 10,525 
ee eet ak Coa ca ie wick pasakweeseideaeayiebases 15,328 
EES Ee IRE Re Ore eee 
The Quarterly, now completing its fourth year, has established itself among 






















the leading state historical magazines of the country. The fact that more 
articles are being submitted than can be printed gives the editors a wider 
selection of material and enables them to maintain an increasingly higher 
standard of scholarship. One of the most popular features of the magazine 
is the department headed, “Kansas History as Published in the Press,” edited 
by Nyle H. Miller, the Society’s newspaper clerk. These items consist of a 
quarterly review of articles on Kansas history appearing in the state’s news- 
papers. Heretofore no record of this valuable material had ever been made. 


OLD SHAWNEE METHODIST MISSION 


This property, consisting of twelve acres of ground and three large brick 
buildings now nearly one hundred years old, was purchased by the state in 
1927 at an expense of about $50,000. The caretaker receives a salary of $1,000 
a year and $750 a year is allowed for maintenance. This sum is inadequate, 
but it has been impossible to secure an increase from the legislature. Our 
request for 1936-1937 called for $4,000 a year for maintenance, but it was dis- 
allowed. 

The secretary and the state architect prepared a project request for the 
restoration of the north building, calling for an expenditure out of federal 
funds of $30,000. No action was taken on this request by the authorities 
and presumably it was not allowed. Until money can be secured to restore 
this building all that can be done is to prevent further deterioration. 
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There are five organizations codperating with the Society at the mission: 
the Daughters of the American Revolution, the Colonial Dames, the Daughters 
of American Colonists, the Daughters of 1812 and the Shawnee Mission Indian 
Historical Society. These organizations have done much to improve the east 
building. At their own expense they have repaired and redecorated the 
rooms which were assigned to them. Only a personal inspection can give an 
adequate idea of the debt this Society owes them for this assistance. 

Last summer the unsightly frame garage was torn down and a brick garage 
and workshop was erected in its place. The state architect prepared plans 
which harmonized with the existing buildings and helped to supervise the work 
of construction. Brick from an old building in Olathe were used in an effort 
to match the other buildings. Despite the drought the grounds present a 
better appearance than they have since the state acquired the site. 


FIRST CAPITOL OF KANSAS 


More persons visited the first capitol building than at any time since it was 
restored by the Union Pacific Railroad Co. and placed under the supervision 
of the Historical Society. During the year ending September 30, 1935, there 
were 15,142 visitors, as compared with 6,647 last year and 11,546 the preceding 
year. Approximately forty percent were from other states. 

The 1935 legislature appropriated only $75 a year for the maintenance of 
this building. Last summer it was necessary to repaint the exterior wood- 
work and the box car which the caretaker uses when the weather is cold. This 
exhausted the fund for the year and it will now be necessary to pay mainte- 


nance costs for the balance of the year out of the Society’s membership fund. 
The salary of the caretaker, who is required to be in attendance every day, 
including Sundays, was reduced by the legislature of 1933 to $37.50 a month. 
A request for increases in these wholly inadequate appropriations was turned 
down by the 1935 legislature. 

PIKE PAWNEE PARK 


The monument commemorating the visit of Zebulon M. Pike to the Pawnee 
Indian camp at this site in Republic county was blown down during a storm 
in 1934. A bill appropriating $1,600 for its replacement was allowed by the 
1935 legislature. Bids under plans drawn by the state architect were received 
by the Society this month and it is hoped the repairs will be completed within 
the next sixty days. 

LOCAL AND COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETIES 

County historical societies have done good work during the year in gathering 
and preserving historical documents and relics. An exceptional record was 
made by the newly organized Chase County Historical Society. In December 
of 1934 their first meeting was held with 154 charter members. Last July 
they sponsored the first annual picnic of Chase county pioneers and invited 
the secretary to make an address on the work of the state society. More 
than one thousand were in attendance. 

MARKING HISTORIC SITES 

The Society this year began the work of locating all the historic sites in 
Kansas. More than 300 have been tentatively listed, and as soon as possible 
they will be indicated by colored pins on a large mounted map of the state. 
The sites in each county will be numbered, and pins bearing these numbers 
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will appear on the map. A loose-leaf book attached to the map will explain 
the significance of each site. Red pins will indicate that the site is unmarked, 
and yellow pins will show that there is a marker of some kind already in 
place. In this way the map will serve as a progress report of the marking of 
these sites throughout the state. 

The task of erecting markers on the sites must be the duty of the counties 
and communities in which they are located. The Kansas Chamber of Com- 
merce, the Woman’s Kansas Day Club and the Kansas department of the 
D. A. R. are codperating with the Society in encouraging local communities 
and individuals to place suitable tablets or monuments on their sites. When 
a sufficient number have been marked it is hoped that the state highway 
commission will install highway signs directing motorists to the sites. When 
this is done the Kansas Chamber of Commerce expects to publish a map that 
will be a valuable guide to all the places of historic interest in the state. 

This report must not be concluded without an expression of appreciation for 
the services of the members of the staff of this Society. They are uniformly 
courteous, loyal and conscientious. The secretary acknowledges his indebted- 
ness to them for what has been accomplished in the past year. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Kirge Mecueo, Secretary. 


Upon the conclusion of the reading of the report of the secretary 
it was moved by E. A. Austin that it be approved and accepted. 
Seconded by John S. Dean. Carried. 

The president then called for the report of the treasurer, Mrs. 
Mary Embree, which follows: 


REPORT OF THE TREASURER 


STATEMENT OF MEMBERSHIP FEE FUND 
From October 12, 1934, to October 15, 1935 


a I Te ain isin 0ahcnc cess dese ssescencessscccces 
hi Treasury bonds bearing 3% percent................ccceeeeeeeeeeee 
ha Proceeds from sale of 4% percent Liberty bonds placed in member- 

ee Soe bic clad ku awaits sanateehesseenaseueiaes 
es ws cena angen KRnIAeRE SEO Ease deee svn 
ia ois 6H idiu da eeasawesianibececea es oe 
DS a ais dicdn stb aeedatcn<erescye 
Refund of money advanced for postage..................000eeee0e- 
Refund of overpayment of bills................ ee ecee eee cece eens 
I as cco ivcscbbecebecendeseeesseodees 
Books purchased from the Society..............2e+0e055 Lpmenenedess 
Refund to Society of money advanced to pay for clerk hire......... 


a ron iu cat adeaease thin sbeaweast iecbwiaeewh $7 


Expenditures: 
dears bsihnciher Kaawathiciedatncciaerenss $207.10 


w 


Sie. o8S88S BE 


SlSskesssss se 


Purchase of old books, newspapers, etc..................000000- y 
a cea tac CaaS esd e nee S¥etendieks ae ch tews 75.75 
Filing reports with secretary of state.................eceeeeeee 2.00 


I RE ae. oe a ch ah eeeekeeeawiaeeeae eer 25.90 
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xpenses 
Elliott Addressing Machine Co 
Transferred to State Savings Bank funds which had by mistake 
been deposited in the National Bank of Topeka 
Balance on contract for painting at First Capitol 
Gifts to janitors 
Rent of safe-deposit box 
Expenses of annual meeting 
Premium on bonds of secretary and treasurer 
Money advanced for postage 
Premium on treasury notes 


Total expenditures 
Balance, October 15, 1935 


Balance consists of 


JONATHAN PECKER BEQUEST FUND 
ie Liberty bonds, $950, exchange for 2% percent treasury 


Balance, interest, October 12, 1934 
Interest from October 12, 1934, to October 15, 1935 


Total amount received 
Expenditures: 
New Hampshire Historical Society, for vols. 33 and 34 of Pro- 
vincial and State Papers 


Balance on hand October 15, 1935 


JOHN BOOTH BEQUEST FUND 
ve Liberty bonds, $500, exchanged for 2% percent treasury 


Balance, interest, October 12, 1934 
Interest from October 12, 1934, to October 15, 1935 


Total amount received 
No expenditures for the year. 


THOMAS H. BOWLUS FUND 


loz 
ww 


Be 
c= 
oo 


ENSSwseS wi 
SSSSSESS SR 


& 


___ $500.00 


$0.53 
18.94 


$19.47 


Principal, Liberty bond for $1,000, converted into treasury bonds bearing 


2% percent. Interest included in membership fund. 
Respectfully submitted, 


Mary Empres, Treasurer. 


On motion of F. H. Hodder, seconded by John S. Dean, the treas- 


urer’s report was approved. 


The president called for the report of the executive committee. 
In the absence of E. A. Austin, who had been appointed to act for 


the committee, the secretary was asked to read the report: 
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REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


Ocroser 15, 1935. 
To the Board of Directors, Kansas State Historical Society: 
Having been appointed to examine the accounts of the treasurer, I find 
that her accounts agree with the state accountant’s report and same is hereby 
approved. Epwin A. Austin, Member of Executive Committee. 


On motion of J. M. Challiss, seconded by F. H. Hodder, the report 
of the executive committee was approved and accepted. 

In the absence of Mrs. Henry F. Mason, chairman of the nomi- 
nating committee, the report of the committee was read by the secre- 
tary as follows: 


REPORT OF THE NOMINATING COMMITTEE 


Octoser 15, 1935. 
To the Board of Directors, Kansas State Historical Society: 
Your committee on nominations beg leave to submit the following report 
for officers of the Kansas State Historical Society: 
For president, F. H. Hodder, Lawrence; first vice-president, E. E. Kelley, 
Garden City; second vice-president, E. A. Austin, Topeka. 
Respectfully submitted, 
Mrs. Henry F. Mason, 
James C. MALIN, 
IsaBELLE C. Harvey, 
Ernest A. Ryan, Committee. 


On motion of Thomas A. Lee, seconded by Mrs. Flora I. Godsey, 
the report of the nominating committee was accepted. 

There being no further business for the board of directors, the 
meeting adjourned. 
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ANNUAL MEETING OF THE SOCIETY 


The annual meeting of the Kansas State Historical Society con- 
vened at 2 o’clock p.m. The meeting was called to order by the 
president. 

The secretary read telegrams and letters from members who were 
unable to be present. 

Thomas F. Doran gave the annual address of the president, which 
follows: 

ADDRESS OF THE PRESIDENT 


I wish to thank the Kansas State Historical Society for permitting me to 
act as its president during the year now closing. I would indeed be lacking 
in gratitude should I fail to express my appreciation of the distinct honor 
thus conferred upon me. 

The territory now comprising our state was carved from the plains sloping 
eastward from the Rocky Mountains, formerly known as the Great American 
desert. I fear that it is still so considered by many untutored people living 
east of the Allegheny mountains who read only the headlines of the daily 
papers, magnifying blizzards, grasshoppers, drought and dust storms, forgetting 
that their daily bread comes largely from the wheat fields of Kansas and that 
a substantial portion of their best beef and pork comes from the feed lots 
and pastures of this state. 

Until the first half of the nineteenth century, this land had been inhabited 
by Indians and by countless millions of buffalo, deer, antelope and other wild 
life, furnishing a happy hunting ground for these nomadic tribes who pitched 
their tents in its wooded valleys and roamed its boundless prairies at will. 
However, about the middle of the last century trappers, adventurers and 
pioneer settlers seeking homes, drifted into this plethoric but untried land. 
They began the struggle, encountered by all pioneers, against the loneliness 
and deprivations of the wilderness and the desert; against the brassy skies, 
burning droughts and hot winds of summer; against the blizzards and bleak 
and dreary death of winter; and, both winter and summer, living in terror 
of attacks from savage Indians. 

The trials of such a life can be comprehended only by those who have 
endured its bitterness and enjoyed its luxuries. The freedom and charm of 
such a life lured the pioneer and gave him a feeling of independence and 
happiness found nowhere else on earth. Its memory is his heritage. 

Kansas came into existence as one of the United States in 1861. Its birth 
was almost coincident with the beginning of the greatest and most sanguinary 
civil war of all history. 

The admission of Kansas into the Union and the Civil War followed a bitter 
and bloody border war between the forces and factions of slavery from the 
South and the forces and factions of antislavery from the North. They met 
along the border line between Missouri and Kansas in their struggle to deter- 
mine by squatter sovereignty whether this state should be free or slave. 

The geographical location of Kansas and the character and conflicting ideas 
of its pioneer settlers made it the pivotal point of conflict between the North 
and South over the extension of slavery. The record of the struggles and 
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tragedies of the period of the Kansas-Missouri border war presents one of the 
most absorbing and thrilling chapters of our nation’s history. 

The names of John Brown, James Montgomery, James H. Lane, George W. 
Brown, Gaius Jenkins, Charles Robinson, William A. Phillips, Amos A. Law- 
rence, Eli Thayer, and countless other Abolitionists from the North, with 
David R. Atchison, Benjamin F. Stringfellow, the Andersons, George W. Clarke, 
and C. A. Hamelton, leader in the cold-blooded massacre of eleven Free- 
State settlers on the Marais des Cygnes; the massacre of five Proslavery 
settlers at Dutch Henry’s crossing of the Pottawatomie by John Brown; the 
marauding bands known as the “Jayhawkers,” the “Red Legs” and “Bush- 
whackers”; the Battles of Blackjack, Hickory Point, Osawatomie, and a score 
of others, and: in 1863 the burning of Lawrence by Quantrill and his men—all 
these incidents of the Border War bring up a flood of historic memories so 
thrilling and tragic as to constitute a story of real life unequalled in fiction. 
This often written and rewritten story is preserved in many forms in the 
records of this Society and should be read by all who are not familiar with it. 

Following the Civil War came the building of our state, physically and 
politically. We started with the ox wagon. We now have stream-line railroad 
trains, automobiles and airplanes. In the beginning, our folks had to travel 
six miles on foot to summon a doctor. There were no telephones. We now 
have telephones and radios in almost every home. In those early days, the 
mention of a radio would have been a just cause for the execution of the 
mentioner as a witch. 

In the development of this state, there have been seasons of drought and 
seasons of flood; years of famine and years of abundance. We have tried 
Republicans and Democrats; Pops and pretenders; rags and riches; Jerry 
Simpson and Mary Ellen Lease; poverty and Peffer. We tried whisky in the 
original package and then fell for absolute prohibition. Violations of this law 
were rigidly prosecuted for a generation, aided by Carrie Nation and her 
hatchet, but, despite our efforts to redeem the world from sin, a few fallen 
Kansans still indulge in an occasional glass of 3.2 beer. 

Through the cycle of the seasons, Kansas always has produced, and always 
will produce, an abundance. Indeed, the present federal administration says 
we produce too much, and is now paying us fabulous sums of money for what 
we could, but are forbidden to, produce. We are told that scarcity of products 
will give us abundance, and that poverty will make us rich; that prosperity 
and happiness are found, not in economy and thrift, but in extravagance and 
debt. Senator Ingalls once said: “Kansas can come nearer going to Hell than 
any country on earth, and then redeem itself.” It may even recover from this. 

We are anxious to learn, however, what Alf Landon will do if and when he 
becomes President of the United States. His slogan now is: “Balance the 
budget and don’t spend what you haven’t got.” 

What is the answer? We are just sticking around to find out. The His- 
torical Society is keeping the minutes and will correctly record the result. 


Following the reading of his address, the president called upon 
the secretary to introduce W. R. Honnell, of Kansas City, who spoke 
on the “Pony Express.” 

In his introduction Mr. Mechem said: 
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Mr. Honnell used to live in a neighborhood on the route of the Pony 
Express. For the past several years he has been collecting data for the 
preparation of this map which we have on display here. You will note that it 
traces the entire route covered by the Pony Express, gives the names of riders, 
locates all the stations and gives other pertinent information. This map has 
been in such demand since Mr. Honnell prepared it that he has already been 
repaid for the many hours he spent in research. He has made a most valuable 
contribution to the recorded history of one of the most romantic phases of 
the story of Kansas. It gives me pleasure to introduce Mr. Honnell. 


THE PONY EXPRESS 


I am not indifferent for the invitation and this opportunity of speaking to 
this group of men and women representing the intellectuals of Kansas. I am 
especially pleased with my place on the program just before Tom McNeal, for 
I know you will all stay to hear his address on “The Governors of Kansas,” 
and you might all leave when he had finished. 

In northeastern Kansas twenty-five miles west of the Missouri river is the 
location of one of the lost towns of Kansas; a town that in the territorial 
days was known from the Missouri river to the Rocky Mountains. It derived 
its name from an Indian who was known as Kennekuk, for many years chief 
of the Kickapoo tribe of Indians. At this town three overland trails came 
together—a stagecoach and Pony Express trail from St. Joseph, Mo.; an 
overland freighting and stagecoach road from Atchison; and a military road 
from Fort Leavenworth over which Gen. Sidney Johnston moved an army 
of 5,000 soldiers in 1857 to quell the Mormon uprising in Utah. There were 
located here at this time a United States Indian agency for the Kickapoo tribe 
of Indians; an Indian mission, at which my parents were married in 1855; two 
rather commodious hotels, a large livery barn, a blacksmith shop, a wagon 
shop, two stores, and a post office. It is said that Abraham Lincoln stayed 
all night at the Baldwin House when he visited Kansas in December, 1859, 
so you see that Kennekuk was a place of some historical importance besides 
the fact that I was born there. 

On New Year’s day I received an invitation from an old Kennekuk Anti- 
Horse Thief Association to speak at a celebration of the seventy-fifth an- 
niversary of the Pony Express. This association has degenerated from its 
former noble purpose of holding necktie parties into an old settlers’ reunion. 
At this meeting were a number of people from Kansas City, Mo., among whom 
was Ben Majors, a son of Alexander Majors, who, with his associates, built and 
operated the Pony Express. He is ninety years of age, and he brought with 
him some of the original records kept by the Pony Express officials. I was 
interested in reading from a printed page the rules and regulations governing 
the conduct of their employees which said that they must not drink, swear, 
quarrel, or fight with other employees of the company. 

Mr. Majors now lives on the state line in a rather palatial old home built 
by his father in 1855. It has seven fireplaces and seven gables. Mr. Majors 
frequently crossed the plains with the overland freight trains of his father, 
and was present when the golden spike was driven into the mahogany tie 
that linked the eastern and western divisions of the Union Pacific. 

There are three things that make a nation great—fertile soil, busy work- 
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shops, and easy means of transportation for men and goods. The years 
preceding and those immediately following the Civil War were the years of 
the greatest activity in transportation, and no means of transportation was 
more romantic or more spectacular than the Pony Express which carried the 
mail on horseback from St. Joseph, Mo., to Sacramento City, Cal., a distance 
of 2,000 miles on a schedule of ten days. This reduced the time of the 
Butterfield stagecoaches through the south, and the Overland stagecoaches 
through the north by more than one half. At this time there were more than 
half a million people west of the Rocky Mountains isolated from all com- 
munication under thirty days, which brought about the demand and necessity 
for the Pony Express. It was a privately owned concern, built and operated 
by Russell, Majors & Waddell, one of the most outstanding firms of their 
day, at an expense of $750,000. No firm had a higher or more deserved reputa- 
tion for integrity in the fulfillment of their contracts. It operated eighteen 
months, and the total receipts did not exceed $500,000. 

On this trail there were 190 stations on an average of ten or twelve miles 
apart. It took approximately 450 horses, and 400 station keepers and helpers, 
of which 80 were riders, 40 always going east, and 40 always going west. All 
the equipment, supplies, grain and food had to be transported from the 
Missouri river to the various stations by ox teams. Hay cost from fifty to 
eighty dollars per ton, and grain cost from ten to twenty-five cents a pound. 
The charge for carrying mail was five dollars per one half ounce, so there 
weren’t many love letters written at that time. The riders were chosen with 
the greatest care from among young lads reared on the frontier, and known 
to be expert horsemen, capable of thinking and acting quickly in moments of 
great personal danger. Their mounts were selected with no less care than 
the riders. Most of them were cayuses and bronchos, the same breed of 
horses only under a different name—a distinction without a difference. They 
were descendants from the horses brought to this country by Cortez and 
Coronado, and their ancestors grazed on the steppes of Arabia. They were 
clean of limb, deep of chest, and outlaws in disposition, and had to be broken 
each time they were ridden. 

These horses were the fleetest mounts the company could buy, and were 
well groomed and cared for, thus giving the rider an advantage over the 
Redskins, with their horses that subsisted entirely upon the grass. The horses 
of the Redskins could not maintain a long pursuit, and would soon be out- 
distanced by the company’s horses. The riders were instructed to outrun the 
Indians wherever possible, and only give battle where there was no other 
alternative. Each rider was armed, usually carrying two revolvers, a knife 
and extra cartridges. The whole equipment, including saddle and bridle, did 
not exceed thirteen pounds. They carried the mail in what was known as a 
“mochila,” which was a leather blanket about four feet square, to which were 
sewed four small mail sacks about nine by twelve inches. Two of these 
were in front of the rider’s legs and two behind, so he was always sitting upon 
his mail sack. 

When arriving at a station the rider found his change of mount ready and 
waiting. He quickly changed his mail sack to the fresh horse, and was on 
his way. These riders received salaries ranging from $80 to $125 per month, 
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and the station keepers and helpers received from $50 to $100 per month, 
including their board. 

Alex Carlisle was the first rider out of St. Joseph, Mo. He was a con- 
sumptive and the pace was too much for him, so he soon resigned. The next 
rider was Johnnie Frye, who was a little Irish boy raised in Buchanan county, 
Missouri. He was an expert horseman before he entered this greatest school 
of horsemanship. The third station west of St. Joseph was Cold Springs ranch, 
kept by a homesteader who had three daughters, young, good-looking and 
vivacious. They would bake cookies, pie, and good things to eat and hand 
them to Johnnie Frye when he went by. They say Johnnie, on his three days’ 
lay-over, used to go out to Cold Springs ranch to fish (I suppose that’s what 
he went for). These girls were engaged in making a log-cabin quilt, and they 
desired to have Johnnie’s red necktie to use as a pattern in their quilt. But 
Johnnie declined to accommodate them. Then the oldest girl, who was a 
good horsewoman, decided she would waylay Johnnie, and with her fresh ‘horse 
ride along the trail beside him and grab his red necktie. After a few efforts, 
she was unsuccessful, and Johnnie’s horse began to show greater speed than 
hers, so she made a last lunge at the necktie, and tore off a part of Johnnie’s 
shirt. If you would visit today the descendants of this romantic girl, they 
would take great pleasure and delight in showing you the old log-cabin quilt, 
and indicating that a certain pattern was a part of Johnnie Frye’s shirt tail. 

Among the more famous riders of this trail was Jack Keetley, who rode 
from Rock Creek, the first station in Nebraska, to St. Joseph, Mo., and then 
doubled back to Rock Creek and returned to Seneca, without taking time out. 
He covered more than three hundred miles of continuous riding. Another 
rider by the name of Jim Moore rode from Midway station in Nebraska to 
Old Julesburg in the northeast corner of Colorado, and returned to Midway, 
covering a distance of 280 miles. 

One of the longest authenticated rides was made by “Buffalo Bill,” whose 
regular run was from Red Butte to Three Crossings, in Wyoming. When he 
arrived at Three Crossings the rider who should have taken the mail west had 
been killed, and the division superintendent sent him on to Rock Ridge, 85 
miles farther. This rider who should have returned with the mail had gone out 
hunting during his lay-over and the Indians had raised his hair, so “Buffalo 
Bill” had to double back to Red Butte, a distance of 322 miles without rest, 
through a very rough, lonely and dangerous region. 

Another of the old pioneers in this western country, who was in the employ 
of the Pony Express, was “Wild Bill” Hickok, who had charge of the station 
at Rock Creek, Neb. During the time he worked there he and his helper 
engaged in a fight with one of the local bad men and his associates, and are 
alleged to have killed four of them. They were tried for murder, but were 
later acquitted. Hickok was a remarkable marksman, and is alleged to have 
already killed forty-three men when he was appointed marshal of Abilene, 
these killings, however, being in the line of duty. 

Another interesting story concerning “Buffalo Bill” was this: On one of 
his rides he had to carry a large amount of money, and being fully aware that 
numerous outlaws and thieves lurked in the region through which he had to 
pass, this courageous rider used two “mochilas,” placing the one containing 
the valuables under his saddle, and the other, containing nothing but worth- 
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less paper, over the saddle. After he had gone but a few miles, two men 
jumped out from ambush and demanded the sack, covering him with their 
guns. “Buffalo Bill” gave them the worthless sack, and as they relaxed their 
watch on him, he shot and killed one of the men and the other ran away. 
He got back the other “mochila,” although its contents were valueless. 

There are many others who performed feats of great courage and endurance 
in getting the mail through on time, which had become to these young riders 
a religious duty. 

Some of the beneficial results of this romantic and thrilling enterprise are 
as follows. It saved California to the Union, and proved that a line of com- 
munication could be maintained during all seasons of the year from the Mis- 
souri river to the Pacific coast. It encouraged the building of a telegraph line 
and hastened the completion of the Union Pacific Railroad. 

The Pony Express started on the evening of the third of April, 1860, from 
St. Joseph, Mo., going west, and from Sacramento, Cal., going east. It con- 
tinued until the completion of a telegraph line eighteen months later, which 
put the Pony Express out of business, for as swift as they were, they were 
not able to compete with lightning. This romantic and spectacular event in 
the early transportation and development of the great new West has increased 
in interest through the passing years. Having been born and reared on this 
trail, I have always had a sympathetic interest in its events, which led me to 
endeavor to reproduce this trail on a map, 24”x48”"”. This map gives the 
names of all the riders, alphabetically arranged, practically all of the 190 
stations, as well as the Oregon trail from South Pass to the Northwest. It 
shows numerous illustrated incidents of the trail and a correct location of the 
Santa Fé trail as taken from the original survey by the government in 1825. 
Their field notes say that they crossed into Kansas nine miles south of where 
the Kaw river empties into the Missouri river. The map shows the location 
of Council Grove, Fort Zarah, Fort Dodge, Cimarron crossing, Bent’s fort, 
and old Pawnee Rock, the cornerstone of many of the tragedies of the plains. 
Many of the public schools, libraries, universities and historical societies have 
availed themselves of this map for the information it contains. 

These ponies and their riders were the air mail of 1860 and 1861. They 
traveled 650,000 miles, or twenty-six times around the world. They rendered 
faithful service to the people on the far Pacific coast, bringing them tidings 
from their friends and loved ones far away; tidings of the nation’s struggle 
for freedom, and of battles won and battles lost. 

Like a weaver’s shuttle, they glided to and fro until the task was done. 
Through winter and summer, sunshine and storm, day and night, they pressed 
on across swollen streams, wind-swept plains, and desert waste, through warring 
bands of blood-thirsty savages, renegade outlaws, stampeding herds of buffaloes, 
and droves of hungry coyotes, the ghouls of the prairie, always seeking whom 
they might devour. On they went, through the dark and stormy nights, with- 
out even a friendly star to guide them on their lonely way, singing their love 
songs to the rhythm of their galloping ponies, with the ever-present danger 
of their ponies stepping into badger holes or prairie dog dens, throwing both 
horse and rider, often crippling the ponies. Then it became the painful duty 
of the rider to dispatch his pony as a friendly act, rather than to leave him to 
be devoured alive by the hungry coyotes. Quickly removing his “mochila” 
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containing its precious burden, he trudged on afoot to the next station where a 
fresh mount sent the mail on towards its destination. 

When the full-blooded Indian historian writes the story of the swift decline 
of his people and of the civilization that he loved and was centuries in build- 
ing, he will date it from the advent of the Pony Express and the completion 
of the telegraph line and the Union Pacific Railroad. 


The principal address was made by Thomas A. McNeal, of 
Topeka. He was introduced by President Doran, who said: 


Now, members and friends, I wouldn’t be unkind enough to our preceding 
speaker to say that the best always comes last, but we have with us the 
greatest reporter and finest story-teller in Kansas, and probably the most be- 
loved citizen of our great commonwealth. I know that is a very broad state- 
ment, but had you been with us last night, with the other gentlemen who 
attended the eighty-second birthday meeting held in honor of the next speaker, 
you would realize the truth of what I have just said. 

I am now living on borrowed time. The Scriptural span of life, which would 
have ended my career three years ago, has passed, and in all that time I have 
never seen such whole-hearted, honest and moving tribute paid to any man 
as was paid to the next speaker at that meeting. I want to say to him that, 
like Cleopatra, “age cannot wither him, nor custom stale, his infinite variety.” 

It is with the greatest pleasure that I introduce to you our most wonderful 
story-teller, greatest writer, and most beloved and honored citizen, Tom A. 
McNeal. 

THE GOVERNORS OF KANSAS 


According to the old theological concept you can divide humanity into two 
groups—the sheep and the goats, yet I have known quite a lot of goats who 
got mixed in with the sheep, and a few sheep who were mingled with the goats. 
No man I have ever known was absolutely honest, and, on the other hand, 
while I have known a number of damned scoundrels, I knew none who was 
wholly dishonest. I have never known any man who was wholly truthful, 
nor any man who was entirely a liar. There is no such thing as living up to 
an oath to tell the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth. Nobody 
ever did that on all occasions and under all circumstances and if he did he 
would be a damned fool, and would very likely get himself into a lot of trouble. 

I was put down on your program to talk on “Governors of Kansas.” 

Now, I don’t know that there is so very much inspiration or interest in that 
particular subject, but it so happens that I have met, shaken hands with and 
talked a little with every governor of the state of Kansas. It happened in this 
way. In 1886, Kansas held a twenty-fifth anniversary celebration of the 
admission of Kansas into the Union. Gov. John A. Martin was then the chief 
executive. All the governors who had served up to that time were still alive. 
They met here in Topeka, and I happened to be in Topeka as a member of 
the legislature, so I met all of these governors, and I have known all of the 
governors serving since that time. 

The first governor of Kansas was Charles Robinson. He was born in the 
state of Massachusetts in 1818, was educated to be a doctor, but his eyes failed 
him and he was terribly discouraged—thought his life was going to be a failure. 
In 1849 there was tremendous excitement throughout the country, because a 
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miller by the name of Sutter discovered gold in his mill race near Sacramento, 
Cal. Immediately men of all classes and conditions began a race toward that 
land of promise, hoping to get a share of the precious yellow metal. They 
went by horseback, by boat, by wagon, and by stage; some crossed the Rocky 
Mountains and some sailed around Cape Horn. Many of them died, but a 
good many of them got to California, and so Doctor Robinson decided he 
would go to California. 

He took what was the easiest but the longest way ‘round, going by boat 
around Cape Horn to San Francisco. When he arrived at San Francisco a 
marvelous physical change had taken place in Doctor Robinson. He had 
gained much weight, and being a large man, standing about 6 feet, 2 inches in 
height, he was really a magnificent looking fellow. 

In fact, he had changed almost as much on that sea voyage as did an old 
man I heard of who came out to Kansas, and let our wonderful climate work 
on him. I am going to relate that particular instance because it shows what 
Kansas can do. 

There was an old gentleman in my native state who was ninety years of 
age; he had lost his sight, couldn’t hear any too well, had lost all of his teeth, 
and didn’t have enough hair left to make a collarette for a katydid. He had 
the rheumatism terribly bad, in fact he was stove up in every way, shape and 
form. He had a son who had settled out in western Kansas, and the old man 
took a notion that he would like to see his son before he died, and, as the 
old man had considerable property, the son was rather anxious to see him 
before he died. Well, the old man went out to see his son, and his people 
began to hear from him. In six months he had entirely recovered from his 
rheumatism, and in a year he had recovered his hearing and eyesight, and 
raised a new set of teeth, had a new crop of hair, and had joined the Boy 
Scouts, and a year and a half later had become the most proficient buck and 
wing dancer in the whole country roundabout. Then his folks didn’t hear from 
him any more, and the son had apparently moved away from there, so they 
wrote to the postmaster, and asked him to tell them what had become of old 
man Badger. The postmaster answered that he regretted to tell them that the 
old man was dead. He had gone out with the Boy Scouts and taken an active 
part in most of their youthful sports, had contracted infantile paralysis and 
died as a result. 

Going back to Doctor Robinson; when he arrived there it was to find that 
there was almost a war going on in California. The lands there were held 
almost altogether under Spanish grants. And all this influx of gold seekers 
took gold digging without having leases from those holding the land, and went 
to digging gold, or panning rather than digging. The authorities of California 
tried to arrest these squatters; to eject them from their diggings. Doctor 
Robinson joined the squatters, led them against those who sought to eject 
them, and there was a battle. So, while the landholders had a semblance of 
authority, they could not enforce it, but they indicted our first governor for 
treason. He stayed there for two or three years, and then went back home, 
where he became interested in any question arising which appealed to his sense 
of adventure. About that time there was a tremendous struggle going on be- 
tween the forces of freedom and slavery. Massachusetts had an emigrant aid 
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society, and he entered heart and soul into the struggle which was eventually 
to lead to the Civil War. 

He came to Kansas, with his young wife, in 1854, and became a leader in 
that movement. He was a natural born leader, but the forces of slavery were 
too strong for him, and so again Doctor Robinson was arrested, charged with 
treason, put in jail at Lecompton, and kept there for, I think, four months. 
He regained his freedom when there came a change in the administration, the 
Free State forces having the upper hand. 

Then came the Wyandotte constitutional convention, with its constitution, 
still our constitution, which was ratified by a considerable majority of the 
citizens of Kansas. This seemed to be admitted at Washington to be a fair 
election, but Kansas was not yet admitted to the Union. The Southern 
senators had not withdrawn from the senate, and they did not propose to 
ratify the admission of a free state into the Union, so Kansas was left hanging 
in the air. An election had been called under this new constitution, and Gover- 
nor Robinson was the first governor elected. He was elected for a two-year 
term, but it was almost a year before the Southern senators got out of the 
senate. Buchanan was still sitting in the presidential chair, apparently not 
knowing what to do. I never believed that James Buchanan was a traitor to 
his country, but he might just as well have been, so far as results were con- 
cerned. 

On the 29th day of January, 1861, Kansas was made a state. Robinson had 
been elected more than a year before that time, but when the word came 
from Washington that Kansas was finally admitted to the Union, he, as gover- 
nor, called the legislature into session on the 26th day of March, 1861. Already 
the skies were overcast with the dark clouds of war. On account of this delay 
in taking the oath of office by Governor Robinson, there resulted one of the 
first and greatest cases in our supreme court. It was claimed that his term 
had expired at the close of the two-year term for which he was elected, 
although he had not actually been inducted into office until more than a year 
after his election. The case was decided in favor of Robinson, and he served 
out his full two years. He had trouble all the time. There was the Robinson 
faction and the Lane faction. The state was poor, and bonds were issued with 
a provision that they were not to be sold for less than eighty cents on the 
dollar. It was claimed that the governor, secretary of state, also named 
Robinson, through a man named Stevens, and the state auditor sold these 
bonds for about fifty cents on the dollar defrauding the state out of thousands 
of dollars. It finally resulted in the impeachment of the governor, the secre- 
tary of state, and the auditor. 

One of the members of the committee on impeachment became the second 
governor of Kansas. They were all tried before the senate. Robinson was 
acquitted on all counts. The secretary of state and auditor were convicted, but 
these proceedings ruined Robinson’s career, so in 1863 a groceryman named 
Thomas Carney, more often called Tom Carney, became governor. He was 
born in my own state of Ohio in 1827. There was nothing striking about him. 
I guess he was a pretty good business man. His administration was troublous, 
of course, but along with his many enemies he had many friends. He tried 
to be renominated but failed, and in 1865 Samuel J. Crawford became the 
third governor of Kansas. 
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He was born on the 15th day of April, 1835, and came to Kansas in 1858 
settling at Garnett. When the war broke out he became a captain in the 
Second Kansas infantry, and fought with Lyon at Wilson’s creek. He was a 
great soldier, and his book, Kansas in the Sixties, would indicate that he had 
a fine sense of military strategy. He was afterwards commissioned colonel of 
the U. 8. Highty-third Colored infantry. At that time it was a very unpopular 
thing for a white man to officer a colored regiment. The South had raised the 
black flag against them, and issued an order that no quarter was to be given 
to officers or men of colored regiments. When Colonel Crawford learned of 
that order it so happened that he had captured quite a number of officers 
belonging to the Southern army. He sent word to General Hindman, of the 
Southern army, saying, “I wish to respectfully tell you that I have (I have 
forgotten how many) men and officers of your command here as my prisoners, 
and unless that order that no quarter be given officers or men of colored 
regiments is rescinded, I intend to stand these men up and shoot them.” 

These officers and men didn’t want to be shot; the Southern army didn’t 
want these prisoners shot, and after a great deal of blustering, the order of 
no quarter was canceled. It was said that Governor Crawford had the best 
trained regiment in the western army. How true that was I do not know. 

Came 1864, and the country was still in a state of war. In the fall of that 
year, September, the time was approaching for the election of another gover- 
nor. The war was pretty nearly over, and without his solicitation, possibly 
without his knowledge, Colonel Crawford was nominated by the Republicans 
for governor, and was elected in the fall of 1864, as the third governor of 
Kansas. He was the youngest governor that ever served in this state, being 
only twenty-nine years of age. 

He was a magnificent looking soldier; a man of great courage and in- 
telligence. The state was in a chaotic state financially, the people were poor; 
few crops had been raised, hardly more than enough to keep the people alive. 
Armies had marched across the state cleaning up everything as they went; 
in addition to that, heretofore peaceful tribes of Indians went on the warpath, 
with the result that more than 100 peaceful citizens in western Kansas were 
slaughtered in a most barbarous manner. The war was not yet over, and 
as I have said, the state was poor and ravaged, and yet out of it all Governor 
Crawford must be given credit for laying the foundation of all the great 
institutions of the state which have become so efficient and powerful in Kansas. 
He founded the university, the penitentiary, and the beginnings of our great 
agricultural college. In addition to that he did a great work in bringing peace 
to the border. He was continually after the government to help him to bring 
about peace. Sherman and Sheridan helped him, and he gave himself heart 
and soul to bringing about peace between the Indians and settlers. 

In 1868, near the close of his second term, he resigned to take the position 
of colonel of the Nineteenth Kansas and led it to the border in one of the 
most thrilling campaigns ever made. Governor Crawford always felt that he 
was not given the credit he should have had for bringing an end to the Indian 
troubles, and in the calling of the great peace council, near where my old 
town of Medicine Lodge was afterward located, where 15,000 Indians gathered, 
all full of hostility and treachery. The story goes, and I suppose it is true, 
that Governor Crawford noticed that the Indians far outnumbered the govern- 
ment troops and he didn’t like the way the Indians were behaving. He sug- 
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gested that the whole command form a hollow square as the best means of 
repelling any attack, and that when the Indians saw that they decided they 
wouldn’t try to attack. 

Along with Crawford there was elected a Methodist, or he may have been 
a Presbyterian, preacher named Nehemiah Green, as lieutenant governor. 
You know people do not pay much attention to a lieutenant governor—hardly 
anybody knows who he is. I once asked one of our former lieutenant gover- 
nors whether he had heard about that mysterious case near Buffalo, N. Y., and 
he said he hadn’t, so I said, “Well, they found a man dead up there, and they 
couldn’t find a thing upon him to identify him, so they said that probably he 
was a lieutenant governor of some state.” I think he didn’t like that story 
a bit. 

That was the only case in Kansas where a lieutenant governor became a 
governor during the term of the man who was elected governor, and he was 
the only preacher who became a governor. 

After him came James M. Harvey. He was elected in that year, 1868. He 
served four years, and then he was elected to the United States senate. He 
was the first governor to go from the governor's chair to the United States 
senate. He stayed there three years and then he was knocked out by Senator 
Plumb, who served about seventeen years. 

Governor Harvey was born, I think, in the state of Virginia. He was a 
farmer and lived, I believe, in Riley county. He was succeeded by Thomas 
A. Osborn, who was born in Pennsylvania in the year 1836. He moved to 
Doniphan county and was elected to the state senate from there. I don’t know 
how he got into Leavenworth, but he was there in 1872. He served for four 
years as governor, and was succeeded by George T. Anthony. Anthony had 
everything that it takes to make a great governor except diplomacy and tact. 
He was a man of great ability. I loved him. He was one of the greatest men 
I ever knew, but he would offend a politician by too plain speech. The result 
was that he served only one term. He was born in New York in 1824. He 
served two years and then his enemies, led by his own cousin, Col. Dan 
Anthony, defeated him for renomination. There was a bitter feud between 
these two powerful cousins. They hated each other as long as they lived, and 
how much longer I don’t know, but anyway they hated each other. Col. Dan 
Anthony, as editor of the Leavenworth Times, marshalled his forces for John 
A. Martin, but he didn’t have quite enough force to succeed in getting the 
nomination, so George T. Anthony, after battling for several days, threw his 
influence behind John P. St. John and nominated him. 

Then started a new page in the history of the state. John P. St. John was 
called by his enemies “the man with the painted mustache.” He had what was 
called a walrus mustache and they claimed he dyed it. Maybe he did. It 
was his mustache and I suppose it was his right and privilege to dye it if he 
wanted to. He was a stalwart, rugged man, six feet or more in height, and a 
man of great courage and uprightness. He had a son who had been ruined 
by liquor and he was bitterly opposed to its sale. 

He intended when he took the governor’s chair to seek the strengthening 
of the liquor law, but did not ask for constitutional prohibition. His enemies 
thought they could checkmate him by proposing a prohibitory amendment to 
the constitution, passed the resolution in the senate but expected to defeat it 
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in the house. They didn’t think that the people would vote for a prohibition 
amendment if submitted, nor did they believe that the lower house of the 
legislature would vote to submit such an amendment to a vote of the people. 
They were fooled on both counts. After an intense campaign, John P. St. John 
was reélected as governor, and the liquor amendment carried by about 8,000 
majority, so St. John became the head of the prohibition movement, not only 
in Kansas, but in the United States. The bolt that had been launched to 
kill his political career was like a boomerang in its reaction on his enemies. 
However, he had raised up a mighty flock of enemies and they were not idle. 
When St. John was foolish enough to aspire to a third term they raised the 
cry of usurpation—claimed that he was disrupting the state, with the con- 
sequence that George W. Glick became the first Democratic governor of 
Kansas. 

Glick served two years and then the state swung back to the Republican 
party, and John A. Martin achieved the ambition of his life by being elected 
governor. He was secretary of the Wyandotte convention when only twenty 
years of age. When the war broke out he became the colonel of the Eighth 
Kansas infantry, and made a magnificent record in the war. He was only 
twenty-two years old when he and his regiment made a record at Chickamauga, 
and in many other battles he proved his valor and courage as a soldier and 
leader of men. When he became governor he rather leaned to the anti- 
prohibition side, but before he got through with his four years of service he 
was one of the most intense prohibitionists I ever saw. He always felt, how- 
ever, a little disappointed; he felt that he was through—that life was over 
for him. He had tasted the intoxicating wine of power and life seemed very 
flat and tasteless afterwards. I think he died long before his time, as he was a 
comparatively young man. 

He was succeeded by a lawyer from Independence, Lyman U. Humphrey, 
elected by a large majority, about 80,000. Before he got through his first term 
it was nip and tuck whether he would ever get a second term, and his enemies 
claimed that tuck had it. Humphrey was reélected by a small plurality. The 
first governor of Kansas, Charles Robinson, had left his party and became the 
leader of the independent party which called themselves the “Free Silver and 
Anti-Prohibition Party.” He was nominated for governor by a coalition of 
antiprohibition Republicans and Democrats who wouldn’t go with the Populists. 
He received about 90,000 votes, most of which would have gone to Willets, so 
Humphrey was reélected. 

To show you how complete was the political revolution of 1890, in 1889 
there were not enough Democrats to hold a caucus in the lower house of the 
legislature and two years afterwards there were hardly enough Republicans left 
in the lower house to hold a caucus. The house was overwhelmingly Populist. 
In 1892 L. D. Lewelling, a school teacher from Iowa, was elected governor by 
a small majority. Then came the legislative war when the question was raised 
as to whether we had a Populist legislature under the rule of J. M. Dunsmore 
or a Republican legislature under the rule of George L. Douglass of Wichita. 
Well, that is all history and you know that eventually the “Bald Hornet” 
Dunsmore and his crowd were ousted. 

In 1894 the Republicans nominated Edmund N. Morrill, of Hiawatha. He 
was born in Maine in 1834, and was a fine man, but he lacked the chief quali- 
fication for a governor, he couldn’t say no. A man would come to him and 
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ask for a job, and he would put his arm around his shoulder and tell him that 
he was a mighty good fellow and he didn’t know any one he would rather 
give a job to than him. And the man would go away, sure that he had it, 
and the next day he would learn that some one else had the job. Well, of 
course, Morrill got to be known as something of a hypocrite, and although 
most of us are hypocrites to some extent, we don’t like the other fellow to 
be one. So the result was that the governorship in 1896 was in the name of 
John W. Leedy, of Coffey county. He was nominated for governor at the 
Abilene convention and one of our most eloquent speakers of that day, Ed. C. 
Little, made a stirring speech pledging his support after the manner of Ruth 
to her mother-in-law, “Whither Thou goest I will go; where Thou liest I will 
lie; Thy people shall be my people and where Thou diest there will I be 
buried.” However, Ed didn’t lie with the Populists very long and I know he 
didn’t die with them. John W. Leedy served two years and was defeated by 
W. E. Stanley, of Wichita. He was a fine chap, able to trim his sails and make 
himself popular with the church people and with the politicians, better than 
any other man I have known. He could talk to the Sunday schools and they 
believed he was a prohibitionist, and when he spoke officially he kept on both 
sides of the question. 

Following him came Willis J. Bailey. After serving two years Bailey was 
defeated for renomination by a newspaperman, E. W. Hoch, who was a native 
of Kentucky, born in 1849. I happened to be for a while his secretary and 
I know he had plenty of troubles. 

After him came the misnamed redheaded governor. He was not a redhead, 
he was flaxen polled, but he acted like a redhead most of the time, Walter 
Roscoe Stubbs. Just about that time along came the Bull Moose movement, 
led by the immortal Teddy Roosevelt, and this division in the Republican 
party resulted in the defeat of Stubbs for the U. 8. senate. 

George H. Hodges, the second Democrat to be elected governor, served 
two years, and was defeated by Arthur Capper, who served four years, and 
then went to the United States senate and is now serving his third term there. 

After Capper came Henry J. Allen, who managed to stir up among labor 
unions a very intense hatred. He served four years, and then came a farmer 
from Bourbon, Jonathan M. Davis, a Democrat, who defeated our Republican 
candidate, W. Y. Morgan, by about 20,000 votes. Davis served two years and 
was succeeded by Ben 8S. Paulen, who served four years. He was not born in 
Kansas, but he told me that if he had it to do over again he would have waited 
and been born in Kansas. He went out just as popular as when he became 
governor. 

And then came Clyde M. Reed, an able man, but one who could make 
more men mad without half trying than any one I have ever known. Reed 
served two years and then was defeated by Harry H. Woodring, a Democrat 
who is now our present assistant secretary of war. 

And last, but far from least, we have our present governor, Alf M. Landon, 
who actually has a chance to be elected president of the United States. 

Of those twenty-six men I have mentioned, all are dead except Hodges, 
Capper, Allen, Davis, Paulen, Reed, Woodring and the present acting governor. 
Eighteen of them have passed away. Of those that are left Sen. Arthur Capper 
leads in point of age, being seventy years old last July; Hodges will be seventy 
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next February; Allen sixty-eight next September, Paulen sixty-seven next July, 
and the others are just kids. 

I don’t know, ladies and gentlemen, whether this has bored you or not. It 
may have seemed to you more like a somewhat remarkable feat of memory 
than anything else. The governors I have known have been nearly all good 
men who did, I think, the best they knew, and guided the state through 
troublous times to the best of their ability. And through those troublous times 
and good times our state has grown, but it has grown through many hardships 
and vicissitudes. I have lived here for fifty-six years and have seen it in all 
its phases. I have seen it dry, so dry that you had to prime the mourners at 
a funeral so they could shed tears for the departed. I have seen the wind 
blow so hard that any intelligent dog when he wanted to bark turned away 
from the wind because if he turned the other way it would have turned him 
inside out. In fact, I knew of this kind of an accident. In the midst of a 
terrific wind storm a dog which loved to bark, forgot his caution and turned 
and barked right into the wind, and the wind went down his throat and 
promptly turned him inside out, and one of his enemies got at him and chewed 
up his insides. That dog didn’t get over it for months, even when he was 
turned back the right way, and he never seemed quite the same dog afterwards. 

This is Kansas, the poorest state when it is poor, and the richest when it is 
rich; whose people are, as a rule, brave and loyal citizens. There is no state 
in the Union that comes nearer being inhabited by simon pure Americans than 
this our own state of Kansas. This fact gives me new faith in humanity— 
new faith in our country, faith that this republic of ours is not going down but 
will go on and on and our children’s children will still live under its starry 
banner, enjoying the blessings of its freedom and its opportunities. 


At the conclusion of Mr. McNeal’s address Mr. Doran said: 


After listening to Mr. McNeal’s address I know you feel that it justified 
every word I said about Tom, and inspires me to make another speech. 

It is from such men as Tom McNeal, and our early pioneers, from the worthy 
men who have governed this state, who have been a part of its history and 
have added luster to its already bright name, that we learn to appreciate, to 
know the truth of the motto on our great seal of the state, “Through difficulties 
to the stars.” 

I would like to go on and on forever, telling you about the progress of 
Kansas; about its wonderful people; about its wonderful climate, about the 
joy of living in this unique state, and I want to say here and now that one of 
the greatest joys of my life is to have known and loved Tom McNeal, and 
I am glad to have this opportunity of saying it to him, before the hand of 
death has been laid upon our lives. Praise of the dead is most. fitting, but 
falls on deaf ears; praise of the living finds willing and open ears, and brings a 
glow to the heart of the giver. 


President Doran then called for the report of the committee op 
nominations for directors. In the absence of the chairman, Mrs. 
Henry F. Mason, the secretary, read the report as follows: 
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To the Kansas State Historical Society: 


Ocroser 15, 1935. 


Your committee on nominations beg leave to submit the following report and 
recommendations for directors of the Society for the term of three years 


ending October, 1938: 
Aitchison, R. T., Wichita. 
Capper, Arthur, Topeka. 
Carson, F. L., Wichita. 
Challiss, J. M., Atchison. 
Dawson, John S., Hill City. 


Doerr, Mrs. Laura P. V., Larned. 


Doran, Thos. F., Topeka. 


Ellenbecker, John G., Marysville. 


Hobble, Frank A., Dodge City. 
Hodder, F. H., Lawrence. 
Hogin, John C., Belleville. 
Huggins, Wm. L., Emporia. 
Johnston, Mrs. W. A., Topeka. 
Knapp, Dallas W., Coffeyville. 
Lilleston, W. F., Wichita. 
McLean, Milton R., Topeka. 
McNeal, Thos. A., Topeka. 


Malin, James C., Lawrence. 
Mason, Mrs. Henry F., Topeka. 
Moore, Russell, Wichita. 
Morehouse, Geo. P., Topeka. 
Price, Ralph R., Manhattan. 
Raynesford, H. C., Ellis. 

Russell, W. J., Topeka. 

Smith, Wm. E., Wamego. 
Solander, Mrs. T. T., Osawatomie. 
Spratt, O. M., Baxter Springs. 
Stevens, Caroline F., Lawrence. 
Thompson, W. F., Topeka. 

Van Tuyl, Mrs. Effie H., Leavenworth. 
Walker, Mrs. Ida M., Norton. 
White, William Allen, Emporia. 
Wilson, John H., Salina. 


Respectfully submitted, 
Mrs. Henry F. Mason, 
James C. Matin, 
IsaBELte C. Harvey, 
Ernest A. Ryan, 
E. E. Ketiey, Committee. 


On motion of J. W. Berryman, seconded by E. A. Austin, these 
directors were unanimously elected for the term ending October, 
1938. 

President Doran then called for the report of the Shawnee Mission 
Indian Historical Society. The report was read by the secretary. 
On motion of J. W. Berryman, seconded by E. A. Austin, it was 
voted to accept and file the report. 

Mr. Doran called for the report of the Chase County Historical 
Society, which was given verbally by its president, C. W. Hawkins. 
President Doran said, “This splendid report will be accepted and 
approved and filed in the records of the state Society, and it is 
so ordered.” 

President Doran called for the report of the Riley County His- 
torical Society. Mrs. Caroline A. Smith of Manhattan responded 
and read the report which had been written by Mrs. George Failyer. 
At the conclusion of the reading of the report President Doran said, 
“We are very glad to have this excellent report. It is accepted and 
will be filed in the records of the state Society.” 
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President Doran called for the report of the Pawnee County His- 
torical Society. This report was given verbally by Mrs. Laura 
P. V. Doerr of Larned. At the conclusion of Mrs. Doerr’s report 
President Doran said, “We thank you, and your report, when 
written, will be filed in the records of the state Society.” 

There being no further business, the annual meeting of the Society 
adjourned. 


MEETING OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


The afternoon meeting of the board of directors was called to 
order by the president. He asked for a re-reading of the report 
of the nominating committee for the officers of the Society. The 
following were then unanimously elected: 

For a one-year term: F. H. Hodder, president; E. E. Kelley, 
first vice-president; E. A. Austin, second vice-president. 

There being no further business, the meeting adjourned. 

Kirke MEcHEmM, Secretary. 
DIRECTORS OF THE KANSAS STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY AS OF 
OCTOBER, 1935 
Dmectors ror YEAR ENpING Ocroper, 1936 
Beeks, Charles E., Baldwin. Mechem, Kirke, Topeka. 


Beezley, George F., Girard. Morrison, T. F., Chanute. 
Bonebrake, Fred B., Topeka. Norris, Mrs. George, Arkansas City. 


Bowlus, Thomas H., Iola. 
Browne, Charles H., Horton. 
Dean, John S., Topeka. 
Embree, Mrs. Mary, Topeka. 
Gray, John M., Kirwin. 
Harger, Charles M., Abilene. 


Harvey, Mrs. Isabelle C., Topeka. 
Haucke, Frank, Council Grove. 


Kagey, Charles L., Wichita. 
Kinkel, John M., Topeka. 
Lee, Thomas Amory, Topeka. 


McFarland, Helen M., Topeka. 
McFarland, Horace E., Junction City. 


Malone, James, Topeka. 


O’Neil, Ralph T., Topeka. 
Philip, Mrs. W. D., Hays. 
Rankin, Robert C., Lawrence. 
Ruppenthal, J. C., Russell. 
Ryan, Ernest A., Topeka. 
Sawtell, James H., Topeka. 
Simons, W. C., Lawrence. 
Soller, August, Washington. 
Stanley, W. E., Wichita. 
Stone, Robert, Topeka. 
Trembly, W. B., Kansas City. 
Walker, B. P., Topeka. 
Woodward, Chester, Topeka. 
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Drmecrors ror YEAR ENpinG Ocroper, 1937 


Austin, E. A., Topeka. 

Berryman, J. W., Ashland. 

Brigham, Mrs. Lalla M., Council 
Grove. 


Brokaw, C. L., Kansas City, Kan. 


Bumgardner, Edward, Lawrence. 
Correll, Charles M., Manhattan. 
Davis, John W., Dodge City. 
Denious, Jess C., Dodge City. 
Fay, Mrs. Mamie Axline, Pratt. 
Frizell, E. E., Larned. 

Godsey, Mrs. Flora R., Emporia. 


Hall, Mrs. Carrie A., Leavenworth. 


Hamilton, Clad, Topeka. 
Haskin, S. B., Olathe. 
Hegler, Ben F., Wichita. 
Jones, Horace, Lyons. 
Kelley, E. E., Garden City. 


Lillard, T. M., Topeka. 

Lindsley, H. K., Wichita. 

McCarter, Mrs. Margaret Hill, 
Topeka. 

Mercer, J. H., Topeka. 

Oliver, Hannah P., Lawrence. 

Patrick, Mrs. Mae C., Satanta. 

Reed, Clyde M., Parsons. 

Rupp, Mrs. W. E., Hillsboro. 

Scott, Charles F., Iola. 

Schultz, Floyd B., Clay Center. 

Shirer, H. L., Topeka. 

Van de Mark, M. V. B., Concordia. 

Wark, George H., Caney. 

Wheeler, Mrs. B. R., Topeka. 

Woolard, Sam F., Wichita. 

Wooster, Lorraine E., Salina. 


Dmectors For YEAR ENp1inc Ocroser, 1938 


Aitchison, R. T., Wichita. 
Capper, Arthur, Topeka. 

Carson, F. L., Wichita. 

Challiss, J. M., Atchison. 
Dawson, John §., Hill City. 
Doerr, Mrs. Laura P. V., Larned. 
Doran, Thos. F., Topeka. 
Ellenbecker, John G., Marysville. 
Hobble, Frank A., Dodge City. 
Hodder, F. H., Lawrence. 

Hogin, John C., Belleville. 
Huggins, Wm. L., Emporia. 
Johnston, Mrs. W. A., Topeka. 
Knapp, Dallas W., Coffeyville. 
Lilleston, W. F., Wichita. 
McLean, Milton R., Topeka. 
McNeal, Thos. A., Topeka. 


Malin, James C., Lawrence. 
Mason, Mrs. Henry F., Topeka. 
Moore, Russell, Wichita. 
Morehouse, Geo. P., Topeka. 
Price, Ralph R., Manhattan. 
Raynesford, H. C., Ellis. 

Russell, W. J., Topeka. 

Smith, Wm. E., Wamego. 
Solander, Mrs. T. T., Osawatomie. 
Spratt, O. M., Baxter Springs. 
Stevens, Caroline F., Lawrence. 
Thompson, W. F., Topeka. 

Van Tuyl, Mrs. Effie H., Leavenworth. 
Walker, Mrs. Ida M., Norton. 
White, William Allen, Emporia. 
Wilson, John H.., Salina. 





Recent Additions to the Library 
Compiled by Heten M. McFaaruanp, Librarian 


N ORDER that members of the Kansas State Historical Society 

and others interested in historical study may know the class of 

books we are receiving, a list is printed annually of the books 
accessioned in our specialized fields. 

These books come to us from three sources, purchase, gift and 
exchange, and fall into the following classes: books by Kansans 
and about Kansas; books on the West, including explorations, over- 
land journeys and personal narratives; genealogy and local history; 
and books on the Indians of North America, United States history 
and biography. 

We receive regularly the publications of many historical societies 
by exchange, and subscribe to other historical and genealogical pub- 
lications which are needed in reference work. 

The following is a partial list of books which were added to the 
library from October 1, 1934, to October 1, 1935. Government and 
state official publications and some books of a general nature are 
not included. The total number of books accessioned appears in 


the report of the secretary in this issue of the Quarterly. 


KANSAS 

AuexaNper, Mrs. Lituian M., Candy. New York, Dodd, Meade & Company, 
1934. 

Augen, E. L., The Spiritual Conflict. A Memorial Discourse Delivered at Lane, 
Franklin County, Kansas, May 26, 1887. Kansas City, Mo., J. H. Smart & 
Company, 1887. 

AuLIson, Georce WiL1AM, and others, With Christ in Kansas; a History of the 
First Presbyterian Church of Topeka, Kansas, 1859 to 1984. Topeka, Com- 
mittee on the Seventy-fifth Anniversary, 1934. 

American Lecion, Kansas department, Thomas Hopkins Post No. 4, Wichita, 
The American Legion Membership Directory, 1934, 1985. No impr. 

Anperson, Mrs. Bernice (Goupy), Topsy Turvy and the Tin Clown. New 
York, Rand McNally [c1932]. 

Topsy Turvy’s Pigtails. New York, Rand McNally [c1930]. 

Atwoop, Freperick, Kansas Rhymes and Other Lyrics. Topeka, Crane & Com- 
pany, 1902. 

Baska, Sister Mary Reatna, The Benedictine Congregation of Saint Scho- 
lastica; Its Foundation and Development (1852-1930). Washington, D. C., 
Catholic University of America, 1935. (Studies in American Church History, 
vol. 20.) 

(82) 
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Beck, StepHen C., A True Sketch of His Army Life. No impr. 

Backer, Epna, Pickpocket Songs. Caldwell, Idaho, The Caxton Printers, 1935. 

Borg, L. C., “Kansas,” Toast, Kansas City Commercial Club Banquet, Coates 
House, December 19, 1898. No impr. 

Bryan, S. A., Memorial Reminiscences; Sketches of Civil War Veterans of the 
Waterville Community. N. p., 1935. 

Burks, Joun M., comp., “Buffalo Bill” From Prairie to Palace; an Authentic 
History of the Wild West. Chicago, Rand McNally, 1893. 

Burres, Marsorm (Baker), and Pavt Wi11am Burnes, Thrills and Heart- 
throbs of Europe. Philadelphia, Dorrance & Company [c1934]. 

Capman, W. K., Kansas Natural Gas; a Report to the Kansas State Planning 
Board. Wichita, 1934. Mimeographed. 

CarRPENTER, Frank M., The Lower Permian Insects of Kansas. Parts 1-6. Pub- 
lisher varies. 1930-1933. 

CurrrenpeN Dmecrory Co., comps. and pubs., Chanute and Neosho County, 
Kansas, Directory, 1908-1904. St. Louis, Chittenden Directory Company, 
1903. 

Couuter, O. H., Roster of Illinois Soldiers Residing in Kansas. Topeka, West- 
ern Veteran [1889]. 

Crary, Atpert M., The A. M. Crary Memoirs and Memoranda, Written by 
Himself. Herington, Herington Times [c1915]. 

Dau, C. C., Adam Answered. No impr. 

Davis, Isane., Kansas Poems. N.p. [Turner] 1914. 

Du, Wriu1aM Ape.pert, The Newspaper’s Family Tree. Rev. ed. Lawrence, 
University of Kansas, Department of Journalism, 1934. 

Dunsmore, J. M., Dedicatory Address, Delivered September 12, 1889, at the 
Unveiling of the Monument Erected to Mark the Position Held by the 116th 
Regiment, Pennsylvania Volunteers, in the Battle of Gettysburg, Pennsyl- 
vania, July 2, 1868. No impr. 

Epmonps, Mrs. Mary (Myers), Historical Survey of Social Service in Wichita, 
Kansas, From 1870 to 1984. A dissertation submitted to the graduate faculty 
of the University of Wichita in candidacy for the degree of Master of Arts, 
department of sociology. Typed, 1934. 

Emmenrt, Davin B., comp., Wichita City Directory and Immigrants Guide, 1878. 
Kansas City, Mo., Tiernan & Wainwright, 1878. 

Estey, StepHen Sewauu, Laugh, and Love, and Lift. New York, Fleming H. 
Revell Company [c1934]. 

FarnuaM, Mrs. Maree. (Howe), Great Riches. New York, Dodd, Mead & 
Company, 1934. 

Firra Kansas Cavatry Association, Regimental Roster, 1911. No impr. 

Foire, Karuartne Painter, Trail Blazers; a Kansas Day Play for Children, 
in One Act. Typed, 1935. 

Ganpy, Lewis Cass, The Tabors; a Footnote of Western History. New York, 
Press of the Pioneers, Inc., 1934. 
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Geary County PLannine Commirtss, “The Next Twenty Years.” A Report 
to the Kansas State Planning Board. Junction City, 1935. Mimeographed. 

Grant, BLancue Cuioz, When Old Trails Were New; the Story of Taos. New 
York, Press of the Pioneers, 1934. 

Hawi, Mrs. Carrie A., and Ross G. Krersincer, The Romance of the Patch- 
work Quilt in America . . . Caldwell, Idaho, Caxton Printers, Ltd., 1935. 

Hargineron, Grant W., Historic Spots or Mile-stones in the Progress of Wyan- 
dotte County, Kansas. (Merriam, Kan., The Mission Press] 1935. 

Harris, Ceciu H., Cecil’s Poems. [Wichita, Composed and Printed by Cecil 
H. Harris] n. d. 

Hences, J. Epwarp, The Advertising of Fabricated Parts in Consumer Media. 
Lawrence, University of Kansas, 1934. (Kansas Studies in Business, No. 16.) 

Hinsuaw, Davp, Will Republican Government Disappear? N.p. [1935.] 

Hornvi1a, Juuza Sruons, The Purple Velvet Gown; a Christmas Story Reach- 
ing from Hodgeman County and Larned, Kansas, to Chicago and Back 
Again. N.p. [1930.] 

Houron, Orprnances, Revised Ordinances and Rules of the Council, 1898. 
Holton, Signal Job Printing House, 1898. 

Hoy, Extra Compton, The Church Moths. Baltimore, Md., Saulsbury Publish- 
ing Company [c1919]. 

Isziy, Mrs. Exvise (Dusacu), Sunbonnet Days, by Elise Dubach Isely as Told 
to Her Son Bliss Isely. Caldwell, Idaho, The Caxton Printers, 1935. 

Jerrrey, Ortanvo, Folks and Fairies in Poesy. [Marion, Kan., Printed by the 
Marion Record, c1931.] 

John Brown, and “The Union Right or Wrong” Songster: Containing All the 
Celebrated “John Brown” & “Union Songs” . . . San Francisco, D. E. 
Appleton & Company, 1862. 

Jounson, W. A., Address to the Citizens of Fredonia, Wilson County, Kansas. 
Delivered July 4, 1896. No impr. 

JoHNsTon, Wit1AM, Petition for Review Before the Secretary of the Interior; 
Settlers on the Osage Purchase in Kansas vs. Railroad Companies. Supple- 
mental Argument for Petitioners. Washington, D. C., Judd & Detweiler, 
1870. 

Kansas Acapemy or Science, Transactions of the 66th Annual Meeting, April 
18-15, 1984, vol. 37. Topeka, Kansas State Printing Plant, 1934. 

Kansas Catuouic Historicat Socirery, Annals, May 1981, No.1. No impr. 

Kansas Crry, Kansas, Councit or Reuicious Epucation, Decennial ; Weekday 
Church Schools of Kansas City, Kansas, 1923-1983. [Kansas City, Kansas, 
1934.] 

Kansas Codpmrative Leacug, Kansas, Our State. (Topeka, Kansas Codperative 
League, 1934.] 

Kansas Crimp Prevention Commirrzz, Safety for Kansas. Topeka, Kansas 
Crime Prevention Committee [1935]. 

Kansas Epvucators Cuus, The Kansas Educator, Yearbook, February 1, 1936. 
Mimeographed. 
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Kansas Emercency Retaer Commrrrez, Public Welfare Service in Kansas; a 
Ten-year Report, 1924-1983. Topeka, Committee, 1934. (KERC Bulletin, 
No. 127.) 

Kansas Farmer and Mail and Breeze, pub., Directory of Franklin and Douglas 
Counties, Kansas. Topeka, Kansas Farmer and Mail and Breeze [(c1920). 
Kansas Magazine, 1935: Essay, Short Story, Verse, Kansas Art. [{Manhattan, 

Kansas State College Press, 1935.] 

Kansas Sociery or Certiriep Pusitic Accountants, Membership Roster, Con- 
stitution and By-laws of the Society, C. P. A. Law, C. P. A. Certificates 
Issued Under Provisions of State Law. No impr. 

Kansas Strate Puannine Boarp, Before Building Reservoirs or Levees; Some 
Important Considerations. Topeka, 1935. Mimeographed. 

—— The Coérdination of Transport; a Study of Interstate Motor Traffic 
Into and Through Kansas, 1984. A Report of the Kansas State Planning 
Board. Topeka, 1935. Mimeographed. 

Inventory of Public Works; a Study of Possibilities in Kansas. A Re- 
port of the Kansas State Planning Board. Topeka, 1935. Mimeographed. 
Progress Report, September, 1984. Mimeographed. 

——— Progress Report, March, 1986. Mimeographed. 

Rural Schools in Kansas; a Study of Their Physical Condition and 
Recreational Equipment. A Report of the Kansas State Planning Board. 


Topeka, 1935. Mimeographed. 

Karsner, Davip, John Brown, Terrible “Saint” . . . New York, Dodd, 
Mead & Company, 1934. 

Kerpuinoer, L. W., Address at Oak Grove Cemetery, Kansas City, Kansas, May 
30, 1922. No impr. 

Krwsaut, Mrs. Marta Porter (Brace), My Eighty Years. Privately Printed, 
1934. 


Kuyney, A. M., Kansas Prairies and Other Poems. [Kansas City, Mo., Stock- 
yards Printing Company, c1935.] 

Kistiar, Joun J., The Installation and Operation of a Cost-Finding System for 
Printers. Lawrence, University of Kansas, Department of Journalism, 1934. 

Koepse., Louis Herman, The Life Supreme; Being the Real and True Biog- 
raphy of Jesus Christ. Parsons, Foley Railway Printing Company, 1904. 

Kogsrer, Epwarp A., Development of the Oil and Gas Resources of Kansas in 
1931 and 1982. Topeka, Kansas State Printing Plant, 1934. (State Geo- 
logical Survey of Kansas, Mineral Resources, Circular 3.) 

LanosporF, Epaar, The Teachings of Jesus and the Treaty of Versailles. [Law- 
rence] University of Kansas, 1934. (Hattie Elizabeth Lewis Memorial, No. 
15.) 

LEAVEN WoRTH, OrpINANcEs, Charter and Ordinances of the City of Leaven- 
worth, compiled and revised by William Stanley. Leavenworth, Kansas 
Territory, Frank F. Barclay’s English, French and German Printing Estab- 
lishment, 1859. 

Lewis, Srnciair, and Lioyp Lewis, Jayhawker; A Play in Three Acts. Garden 
City, N. Y., Doubleday, Doran & Company, 1935. 
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[Loomis, N. H.], Directory of Saline County, Kansas, 1882. Lawrence, J. 8. 
Boughton [1882]. 

McC eave, Davy Harow, History of the Indian Missions of the Presbyterian 
Church in Kansas, being a Thesis Presented to the Graduate Faculty [of 
the Fort Hays Kansas State College] in Partial Fulfillment for the Degree 
of Master of Science. Typed. 

McDanimu, CHaries W., Telephone Reminiscences. Mimeographed. 

McKaever, Wuu1am Arcu, Getting Ahead Financially. [Topeka, School of 
Creative Psychology] c1925. (His Creative Psychology [Series], Book One.) 

Leaves of Healing. Topeka, School of Psychology Press, 1927. (His 
Creative Psychology Series, Book Two.) 

Mappen, Joun B., Just Who Is Stabbing Prohibition in Kansas! “The Story 
Behind the Story’ Now Told for the First Time . . . to Henry L. Carey. 
N.p. [c1934.] 

Marx.ey, Watt, Builders of Topeka. Topeka, Capper Printing Company, 1934. 

Maruena, Mrs. J. B., History of the Methodist Episcopal Church of Willis, 
Kansas, 1872-1938. No impr. 

Mayserry, JAMES W., Physiology, Hygiene and Sanitation. Dallas, Tex., 
Southern Publishing Company, 1913. 

Mayserry, James W., and Lawrence W. Mayserry, Primary Physiology, Hy- 
giene and Sanitation. Topeka, Kansas State Printing Plant, 1927. 

Miter, A. Q., Logical Flood Control Program for Kansas. 1935. Broadside. 

Morrison, [THomas] F., The Forgotten Hero. Typed. 

Morse, ApeLaiwe JANE, History of First Baptist Church of Emporia, Kansas. 
No impr. 

NationaL Highway Users Conrerence, The Kansas Port of Entry Law; a 
Study of the Practical Effect of Its Actual Operation. Washington, D. C., 
National Highway Users Conference, 1934. (Highway Users Series, No. R1.) 

Nort, F. A., compiler and publisher, Fifth Annual Directory of the City of 
Wichita for 1889. Wichita, Eagle Job Office and Bindery, 1889. 

Sizth Annual Directory of the City of Wichita for 1890. Wichita, Eagle 
Job Office and Bindery, 1890. 

Oswat, A. Lewts, Troop One Marches On! Hutchinson, Kan., Rotherwood 
Press [c1934]. 

Orrawa, Boarp or Epucation, Annual Report for the Year Ending July 31, 1884. 
Ottawa, Kessler & M’Allister, 1884. 

—— A Manual for the Government and Regulation of the Public Schools of 
Ottawa, Kansas . . . Ottawa, N. Waring, 1882. 

Peacock, ArrHur SHELDON, Trego County, Kansas; a Brief History. [Wa- 
Keeney, 1914.] 

Polk’s Coffeyville (Kansas) City Directory, 1980. Kansas City, Mo., R. L. 
Polk & Company, c1930. 


Polk’s Emporia (Kansas) City Directory, 1982. Kansas City, Mo., R. L. Polk 
& Company, c1932. 
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Polk’s Kansas City (Kansas) Directory, 1982. Kansas City, Mo., R. L. Polk 
& Company, c1932. 

Polk’s Leavenworth (Kansas) City Directory, 1980, Including Leavenworth 
County. Kansas City, Mo., R. L. Polk & Company, c1930. 

Polk’s Pittsburg (Kansas) City Directory, 1980. Kansas City, Mo., R. L. Polk 
& Company, c1930. 

Polk’s Topeka City Directory, 1985. Kansas City, Mo., R. L. Polk & Company, 
1935. 

Polk’s Wichita (Kansas) City Directory, 1933, 1984. Kansas City, Mo., R. L. 
Polk & Company, c1933, 1934. 

Raynesrorp, H. C., Kansas; an Address Given by H. C. Raynesford at the 
Kansas Day Banquet, Ellis, Kansas, January 29, 1980. Typed. 

Smoky Hill Trail. Typed. 

Reasoner, J. W., What Is Man? N.p., c1930. 

Rice, Martin, Rural Rhymes, and Folks and Tales of Older Times 
Kansas City, Mo., Ramsey, Millett & Hudson, 1882. 

Rerrsr, C. 8., The Origin of Thought and the Law of Memory. Iola, 1928. 

Roseperry & Frocus, About Neosho County, Kansas, and Erie, the County 
Seat. N.p., 1912. 

Sarreriee, Expert E., Jf Jesus Came. No impr. 

Scorr, Cuartes F.. Why We Are Fighting and What We Are Fighting For; 
an Address Delivered at the Old Soldiers’ Reunion at Cherryvale, Kansas, 
August 20, 1917. Iola, Press of the Iola Daily Register, n. d. 

Semi-Centennial Celebration; Judge Nelson Case, Oswego, Kansas, May 16, 
1919. Commemorating the Fiftieth Anniversary of His Continuous Practice 
as a Lawyer at Oswego, Labette County, Kan. No impr. 

SHANNON, Frep Apert, Economic History of the People of the United States. 
New York, Macmillan, 1934. 

Sueipon, Cuartes Monnrog, In His Steps Today. Elgin, Ill., David C. Cook, 
n. d. 

Suerson, Dr. Firorence (Brown), The Child; His Origin, Development and 
Care. New York, McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1934. 

Sunn, J. F., The Laws Governing the Orbital Distribution of the Solar System. 
Fredonia, Wm. D. Christman, 1897. 

SHovss, Jovetrt, The Constitution Still Stands. Speech Delivered Under the 
Auspices of the Young Men’s Hebrew Association at St. Lowis, Missouri, 
February 12, 1986. Washington, D. C., 1935. 

Democracy or Bureaucracy. Speech Before the Philadelphia County 
League of Women Voters, February 4, 1935. Washington, D. C. [1935]. 

Progress vs. Change. Speech Before the Bond Club of New York, 
November 20, 1984. Washington, D. C. [1934]. 

Recovery, Relief and the Constitution. Speech Before the Beacon 
Society of Boston, December 8, 1934. Washington, D. C. [1934]. 

Why? The American Liberty League. Washington, D. C., The Ameri- 
can Liberty League [1934]. 
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—— You Are the Government. Boston, Little, Brown & Company, 1935. 

Sieceiz, Herman H., Twigs of Thought. Emporia, 1934. 

Simmoemr, E. G., Behold the Man! N. p., Author, n. d. 

The Buying Machine as the “Heart” of Business. Winfield, Townsend 
Club, n. d. 

Social Register, Wichita, 1921. [Wichita, Wichita Eagle Press] n. d. 

Sreunenserc, Georce E., Songs of a Soldier. Kansas City, Mo., Franklin 
Hudson Press, 1914. 

Srinwe.., Arruur E., and J. E. Roserrs, editors and publishers, The Demone- 
tization of the Mule. Kansas City, Mo., n.d. (Stilwell’s Political Fables.) 

The Mystic 16 to 1. N. p., c1896. (Stilwell’s Political Fables.) 

Sreatrorp, Jesste Perry, Butler County’s Eighty Years, 1856-1985. N. p. 
[c1934.] 

Torexa Enatneers Civus and Topeka CHAMBER or Commerce, “A Twenty- 
five Year Plan” for Shawnee County and the City of Topeka. A Report to 
the Kansas State Planning Board. Topeka, 1935. Mimeographed. 

Torsxa Provwent Association, Annual Report for the Year Ending December 
31, 1984. No impr. 

{The Story of the Topeka Provident Association.] [Topeka, 1934.] 

Tucker, Henry Harrison, Jr., Standard Against Uncle Sam. Kansas City, 
Kan. [c1907). 

Unrrep Spanish War Veterans, Souvenir Book and U. S. W. V. History; 
Twenty-eighth Annual Encampment, May 12-13-14, 1986, Hutchinson, Kan- 
sas. [Hutchinson, Southworth Printing Company, 1935.] 

VestaL, Stantey, New Sources of Indian History, 1850-1891 ; the Ghost Dance— 
the Prairie Sioux; a Miscellany. Norman, Okla., University of Oklahoma 
Press, 1934. 

Waker, D. W., Stevens County, Kansas. Typed. 

Watxer, Wiis H., Franco-American Commercial Relations, 1820-1860. Hays, 
Author, n. d. 

Ware, Evcene Fircu, Ancient Lawyers. From the Proceedings of the Twenty- 
fourth Annual Meeting of the Missouri Bar Association, held at St. Joseph, 
Mo., September 28, 1906. Columbia, Mo., E. W. Stephens Publishing Com- 
pany, 1907. 

tr.. Roman Water Law. Translated from the Pandects of Justinian. 
St. Paul, West Publishing Company, 1905. 

WELLMAN, Many Wane, Builders of Wichita. Typed. 

WeELLMAN, Paut I., Death in the Desert; the Fifty Years’ War for the Great 
Southwest. New York, Macmillan Company, 1935. 

Weis, Wru1aM M., The Desert’s Hidden Wealth. 3d and 4th eds. N. p., 
1934. 


Wesrtaate, Mrs. Inez Wueeter, Memorial Volume of Selected Poems. No 
impr. 
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Warrremors, Marcaret, and Epna Becker, Trees; Woodcuts and Linoleum 
Blocks by Margaret Whittemore, Verse by Edna Becker. Boston, Bruce 
Humphries, Inc. [c1935]. 

Wicurra INpEPENDENT Bustness Men’s Association, “Builders of Wichita” ; a 
Historical Pageant in Commemoration of the 64th Anniversary of Wichita. 
N. p., 1935. 

Wiuson, Lucia S., and Epwarp B. Wiuson, The Good Old Rule. Boston, 
Meador Publishing Company, 1935. 


THE WEST 


Apams, Winona, ed., An Indian Girl’s Story of a Trading Expedition to the 
Southwest About 1841. Missoula, Mont., University of Montana, n. d. 
(State University of Montana, Sources of Northwest History, No. 11.) 

Anssz, Francesco, Conte, A Trip to the Prairies in the Interior of North Amer- 
ica (1837-1838). Travel Notes . . . Now First Translated from the 
Original French by Andrew Evans. New York, Harbor Press, 1934. 

Barrows, JouHn R., A Wisconsin Youth in Montana, 1880-1882. Missoula, 
Mont., University of Montana, 1932. (State University of Montana, 
Sources of Northwest History, No. 1.) 

Beau, JonN Bramsert, Jn Barrack and Field; Poems and Sketches of Army 
Life. Nashville, Tenn., Publishing House of M. E. Church, South, 1906. 
Beckwourtn, James P., The Life and Adventures of James P. Beckwourth, 

edited by T. D. Bonner. New York, Alfred A. Knopf, 1931. 

Biwpte, Mrs. Evten McGowan, Reminiscences of a Soldier's Wife. Phila- 
delphia, J. B. Lippincott Company, 1907. 

Boor, Maraarer, ed., Overland From Indiana to Oregon; the Dinwiddie 
Journal. Missoula, Mont., University of Montana, n.d. (State University 
of Montana, Sources of Northwest History, No. 2.) 

Brooxs, Exisua, A Pioneer Mother of California. San Francisco, Harr Wagner 
Publishing Company, 1922. 

Capy, Joun Henry, Arizona’s Yesterdays, Being the Narrative of John H. 
Cady, Pioneer. N.p. [c1916.] 

CarpineLL, CHARLES, Adventures on the Plains. San Francisco, California His- 
torical Society, 1922. 

Cuz, Fray Francisco, Diary of the Alarcon Expedition Into Texas, 1718-1719. 
Los Angeles, Quivira Society, 1935. (Quivira Society Publications, vol. 5.) 

Currrenpen, Hiram Martin, The American Fur Trade of the Far West. New 
York, The Press of the Pioneers, Inc., 1935. 2 vols. 

Cioven, Wuson O., ed., Fort Russell and Fort Laramie Peace Commission in 
1867. Missoula, Mont., University of Montana, n.d. (State University of 
Montana, Sources of Northwest History, No. 14.) 

Drices, Howarp R., The Pony Express Goes Through; an American Saga 
Told by Its Heroes. New York, Frederick A. Stokes Company, 1935. 

Dunn, Jacop Prarr, Massacres of the Mountains; a History of the Indian 
Wars of the Far West. New York, Harper & Brothers, 1886. 
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Fut, Trmoruy, Recollections of the Last Ten Years, Passed in Occasional 
Residences and Journeyings in the Valley of the Mississippi, From Pittsburg 
and the Missouri to the Gulf of Mezico, and From Florida to the Spanish 
Frontier; in a Series of Letters. Boston, Cummings, Hilliard & Company, 
1826. 

Futter, Henry C., Adventures of Bill Longley . . . Nacogdoches, Tex., 
n. d, 


Gaz, Georce, Upper Mississippi; or, Historical Sketches of the Mound Build- 
ers, the Indian Tribes, and the Progress of Civilization in the Northwest. 
Chicago, Clarke and Company, 1867. 

Garcés, Francisco, On the Trail of a Spanish Pioneer; the Diary and Itinerary 
of Francisco Garcés in His Travels Through Sonora, Arizona and California, 
1775-1776. New York, Harper, 1900. 2 vols. 

Grsson, Georce Rutiepae, Journal of a Soldier Under Kearny and Doniphan, 
1846-1847. Glendale, Cal., Arthur H. Clark Company, 1935. (Southwest 
Historical Series, vol. 3.) 

Gouper, Franx Aurrep, The March of the Mormon Battalion From Council 
Bluffs to California; Taken From the Journal of Henry Standage; by Frank 
Alfred Golder, in collaboration with Thomas A. Bailey and J. Lyman Smith 
New York, Century Company [c1928]. 

Hickman, Ricuarp Owen, An Overland Journey to California in 1852. Mis- 
soula, University of Montana, n.d. (State University of Montana, Sources 
of Northwest History, No. 6.) 

Houvpen, Wiiu1am Curry, Alkali Trails; or, Social and Economic Movements 
of the Texas Frontier, 1846-1900 . . . Dallas, Southwest Press [c1930]. 

Rollie Burns; or, An Account of the Ranching Industry on the South 
Plains . . . Dallas, Tex., Southwest Press [c1932]. 


The Spur Ranch; a Study of the Inclosed Ranch Phase of the Cattle 
Industry in Texas . . . Boston, Christopher Publishing House [c1934]. 
Housman, Rosert L., The Beginnings of Journalism in Frontier Montana. 
Missoula, Mont., University of Montana, n.d. (State University of Mon- 
tana, Sources of Northwest History, No. 22.) 

Huusert, Arcuer Butusr, ed., The Call of the Columbia; Iron Men and Saints 
Take the Oregon Trail . . . [Colorado Springs] The Stewart Commis- 
sion of Colorado College; [Denver] Denver Public Library [1934]. (Over- 
land to the Pacific, vol. 4.) 

1830-1930, the Oregon Trail Centennial: The Documentary Background 
of the Days of the First Wagon Train on the Road to Oregon. Missoula, 
University of Montana, n. d. (State University of Montana, Sources of 
Northwest History, No. 9.) 

, and Dorothy Printup Hulbert, eds., The Oregon Crusade; Across Land 
and Sea to Oregon. [Colorado Springs] The Stewart Commission of Colo- 
rado College; [Denver] Denver Public Library [1933]. (Overland to the 
Pacific, vol. 5.) 

Krrxpatrick, JaMEs, A Reminiscence of John Bozeman. Missoula, Mont., 
University of Montana, n. d. (State University of Montana, Sources of 
Northwest History, No. 8.) 
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Kocu, Perer, Journal of, 1869-1870. Missoula, University of Montana, n. d. 
(State University of Montana, Sources of Northwest History, No. 5.) 

Larocgug, Francois ANToINE, Journal of . . . From the Assiniboine River 
to the Yellowstone, 1805. Missoula, University of Montana, n. d. (State 
University of Montana, Sources of Northwest History, No. 20.) 

Les, DanieL, and J. H. Frost, Ten Years in Oregon . . . New York, 
Authors, 1844. 

Magerpian, Orro, Pioneer Ranching in Central Montana From the Letters of 
Otto Maerdian, Written in 1882-1883. Missoula, Mont., University of Mon- 
tana, n. d. (State University of Montana, Sources of Northwest History, 
No. 10.) 

Muner, Joe E., and Earu R. Forrest, California Joe, Noted Scout and Indian 
Fighter, With an Authentic Account of Custer’s Last Fight. Caldwell, Idaho, 
Caxton Printers, 1935. 

Moxuer, AtFrep James, History of Natrona County, Wyoming, 1888-1922. 
Chicago, R. R. Donnelley & Sons Company, 1923. 

Mutian, Joun, Journal From Fort Dalles O. T. to Fort Wallah Wallah W. T., 
July, 1858. Missoula, Mont., University of Montana, n.d. (State University 
of Montana, Sources of Northwest History, No. 18.) 

Morray, Mrs. Genevieve, Marias Pass, Its Part in the History and Develop- 
ment of the Northwest. Missoula, Mont., University of Montana, n. d. 
(State University of Montana, Sources of Northwest History, No. 12.) 

Orero, Micue, Antonio, My Life on the Frontier, 1864-1882; Incidents and 
Characters of the Period When Kansas, Colorado, and New Merico Were 
Passing Through the Last of Their Wild and Romantic Years. New York, 
The Press of the Pioneers, Inc., 1935. 

Pacific Coast Annual Mining Review and Stock Ledger . . . and A Series 
of Finance Articles by Colonel Henry S. Fitch. San Francisco, Francis & 
Valentine, 1878. 

Puuuirs, Paut C., ed., “The Battle of the Big Hole,” an Episode in the Nez 
Perce War. Missoula, University of Montana, n. d. (State University of 
Montana, Sources of Northwest History, No. 8.) 

, and W. S. Lewis, eds., The Oregon Missions as Shown in the Walker 
Letters, 1839-1851. Missoula, Mont., University of Montana, n. d. (State 
University of Montana, Sources of Northwest History, No. 13.) 

REMINGTON, Frepertc, Remington’s Frontier Sketches. Chicago, Werner Com- 
pany [c1898]. 

Sasrin, Epwin Lecranp, Kit Carson Days, 1809-1868 . . . Revised Edition 
with New Matter. New York, The Press of the Pioneers, Inc., 1935. 2 vols. 

Sxuaw, Davi Avaustus, Eldorado, or California as Seen by a Pioneer, 1850-1900. 
Los Angeles, B. R. Baumgardt, 1900. 

Suea, Jonn Grimary, Early Voyages Up and Down the Mississippi by Cavelier, 
St. Cosme, Le Sueur, Gravier, and Guignas. Albany, Joel Munsell, 1861. 
Soiru, Jepepian Strona, The Travels of Jedediah Smith ; a Documentary Out- 
line Including the Journal of the Great American Pathfinder, by Maurice 

8. Sullivan. Santa Ana, Cal., Fine Arts Press, 1934. 
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Srepuens, L. Dow, Life Sketches of a Jayhawker of ’49. N. p., 1916. 

Tayior, Lanvon, The Battle Field Reviewed . . . Chicago, Published for 
the Author, 1881. 

Tomas, ALFRED Barnasy, tr. and ed., After Coronado; Spanish Exploration 
Northeast of New Merico, 1696-1727. Documents From the Archives of 
Spain, Mexico and New Mexico. Norman, University of Oklahoma Press, 
1935. 

Upnam, Hiram D., Upham Letters From the Upper Missouri, 1865. Missoula, 
Mont., University of Montana, n.d. (State University of Montana, Sources 
of Northwest History, No. 19.) 

Wa xer, Mary Ricnarpson, The Diary of Mary Richardson Walker, June 10- 
December 21, 1888. Missoula, Mont., University of Montana, n.d. (State 
University of Montana, Sources of Northwest History, No. 15.) 

Western Tourist and Emigrant’s Guide Through the States of Ohio, Michigan, 
Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, Jowa, and Wisconsin, and the Territories of Min- 
nesota, Missouri, and Nebraska . . . New York, J. H. Colton and Com- 
pany, 1855. 

Wurraxer, ArrHur Preston, The Mississippi Question, 1795-1808; a Study in 
Trade, Politics, and Diplomacy . . . New York, Appleton-Century Com- 
pany [c1934]. 

The Spanish-American Frontier, 1783-1795; the Westward Movement 
and the Spanish Retreat in the Mississippi Valley . . . Boston, Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 1927. 

Wuuiams, Cuauncey Pratt, Lone Elk, The Life Story of Bill Williams, Trap- 
per and Guide of the Far West. Denver, John Van Male, 1935. (The Old 
West Series, No. 6.) 


WnuuuMs, Henry T., ed., The Pacific Tourist. Williams’ Illustrated Trans- 
Continental Guide of Travel, From the Atlantic to the Pacific Ocean . . . 
New York, Author, 1878. 

Wiuison, George Finpiay, Here They Dug the Gold. New York, Brentano’s 
[c1931]. 


GENEALOGY AND LOCAL HISTORY 


ACKERMAN, ArTHUR WiuMor, Reverend John White of Dorchester, England, 
and His Participation in Founding the Massachusetts Bay Colony. Boston, 
1929. (Publications of the Governor and Company of Massachusetts Bay in 
New England, No. 1.) 

AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN Society, Proceedings at the Semiannual Meeting Held 
in Boston, April 18, 1934. Worcester, Mass., Society, 1935. 

AnbrEws, CHarLes McLean, The Beginnings of Connecticut, 1632-1662. [New 
Haven] Published for the Tercentenary Commission of the State of Con- 
necticut by the Yale University Press, 1934. 

Arxinson, JosepH, History of Newark, New Jersey; Being a Narrative of its 
Rise and Progress, From the Settlement in May, 1666, by Emigrants From 
Connecticut, to the Present Time . . . Newark, William B. Guild, 1878. 
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Augusta, Me., Vital Records of Augusta, Maine, to the Year 1892 nee 
Published Under Authority of the Maine Historical Society. [Auburn, Me., 
Press of Merrill & Webber Company] 1933-1934. 2 vols. 

Bagley Family. Asbury Park, N. J., Martin & Allardyce, 1916. 

Barser, Lucius Isragi, Record and Documentary History of Simsbury [Con- 
necticut]. Simsbury, Abigail Phelps Chapter, Daughters of the American 
Revolution, 1931. 

Barrett, Wruu1AM, Genealogy of Some of the Descendants of Thomas Barrett, 
Sen., of Braintree, Mass., 1635. Saint Paul, D. Ramaley & Son, 1888. 

Baw, Epmunp Hayes, and Mary Haut Coutwe, comps. and eds., James Pat- 
terson of Conestoga Manor and His Descendants. Lancaster, Pa., Wicker- 
sham Printing Company, 1925. 

Burns, Les, Early Architects and Builders of Indiana. Indianapolis, Indiana 
Historical Society, 1935. 

Caldwell Chronicle. Vol. 1, Nos. 1-5; October 19, 1899- March, 1900. Provi- 
dence, R. I., A. Caldwell, 1899-1900. 

Cuarrin, Witu1AM Lapp, History of Robert Chaffin and His Descendants and 
of the Other Chaffins in America. New York, F. H. Hitchcock [1913]. 

Colonial and Revolutionary Families of Pennsylvania . . . Vols. I-III. 
New York, Lewis, 1911. 

Cotumetra Historica, Socrmery, Records. Vols. 35-36. Washington, D. C., 
Published by the Society, 1935. 


Connecticut Historica, Socirery, Annual Report; Reports and Papers Pre- 
sented at the Annual Meeting, May 21, 1985. Also a List of Officers and 
Members and of Donations for the Year. Hartford, Published by the 
Society, 1935. 

Coorzr, W. Ross, Notes on the Jackson Family From Various Sources. Typed 
[1934]. 


Cornet, Joun, Genealogy of the Cornell Family; Being an Account of the 
Descendants of Thomas Cornell of Portsmouth, R. I. New York, T. A. 
Wright, 1902. 

Crarrs, James Monroe, and WiuuiaM Francis Crarrs, The Crafts Family; a 
Genealogical and Biographical History of the Descendants of Griffin and 
Alice Craft, of Roxbury, Mass., 1630-1890. Northampton, Mass., Gazette 
Printing Company, 1893. 

Curtiss, Frepprick Harnes, A Genealogy of the Curtiss Family; Being a 
Record of the Descendants of Widow Elizabeth Curtiss Who Settled in 
Stratford, Conn., 1639-40. Boston, Rockwell and Churchill Press, 1903. 

DavGuHTers oF THE AMERICAN RevotuTion, Lineage Books, vols. 139-144. Wash- 
ington, D.C. [Press of Judd and Detweiler, Inc.] 1934-1935. 

Dopp, Bernvuet Lewis, and Jonn R. Burnet, Genealogies of the Male De- 
scendants of Daniel Dod, of Branford, Conn., a Native of England, 1646-1863. 
Newark, N. J., Daily Advertiser Office, 1864. 

Dupuzr, Dean, The History of the Dudley Family, Containing the Genealogy 
of Each Branch in Various Countries . . . Montrose, Mass., Author, 
1894. 3 vols. 
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DunuaM, Samvuet, An Historical Discourse Delivered at West Brookfield, 
Mass., on Occasion of the One Hundred and Fiftieth Anniversary of the 
First Church in Brookfield, October 16, 1867. Springfield, Mass., Samuel 
Bowles & Company, 1867. 

Duxbury, Mass., Copy of the Old Records of the Town of Duxbury, Mass., 
From 1642 to 1770. Plymouth, Avery & Doten, 1893. 

Ety, Ezra E., A Biographical History of Waterloo Township and Other Town- 
ships of the County . . . Berlin, Canada, 1895. 2 vols. 

Encyclopedia of Pennsylvania Biography, vol. 21. New York, Lewis Historical 
Publishing Company, 1934. 

Evans, Netson Wier, History of Scioto County, Ohio, Together With a Pio- 
neer Record of Southern Ohio . . . Portsmouth, O., N. W. Evans, 1903. 

Farnatp, Cuartes Aucustus, Genealogy of the Ancient Fernald Family. 1899. 
Chart. 

Harper, Mrs. Luiz Du Puy (Van Cun), Colonial Men and Times, Con- 
taining the Journal of Col. Daniel Trabue . . . the Huguenots, Geneal- 
ogy, With Brief Sketches of the Allied Families. Philadelphia, Innes & Sons, 
1916. 

Hayes, Lyman Srmpson, History of the Town of Rockingham, Vermont, In- 
cluding the Villages of Bellows Falls, Saxtons River, Rockingham, Cam- 
bridgeport and Bartonsville . . . With Family Genealogies. Bellows 
Falls, Published by the Town, 1907. 

Herrick, W1tu1AM Dopae, History of the Town of Gardner, Worcester County, 
Mass. . . Gardner, Published by the Committee, 1878. 

History of Cumberland and Adams Counties, Pennsylvania . . . Chicago, 
Warner, Beers & Company, 1886. 

History of Litchfield County, Connecticut, With Illustrations and Biographical 
Sketches of its Prominent Men and Pioneers. Philadelphia, J. W. Lewis & 
Company, 1881. 

History of Warren County, Ohio . . . Chicago, W. H. Beers & Company, 
1882. 

HoneyMan, ABRAHAM VAN Doren, Joannes Nevius . . . and His Descend- 
ants, A.D. 1627-1900. Plainfield, N. J.. Honeyman & Company, 1900. 

Horxins, Timoruy, The Kelloggs in the Old World and the New. San Fran- 
cisco, Sunset Press and Photo Engraving Company, 1903. 3 vols. 

Horren, JoHN CaMpbeEn, ed., The Original Lists of Persons of Quality 
and Others Who Went From Great Britain to the American Plantations, 
1600-1700 . . . London, John Camden Hotten, 1874. Reprinted: Em- 
pire State Book Company, New York, n. d. 

Hvuavenor Society or Sourn Carouina, Transactions, No. 39. Charleston, Pub- 
lished by Order of the Society, 1934. 

IpaHo Srate Historica Soctery, Fourteenth Biennial Report of the Board of 
Trustees. Boise, 1934. 

Ixurnors State Historica, Lisrary, The French Foundations, 1680-1693. French 
Series, vol. 1. (Collections of the Illinois State Historical Library, vol. 23.) 
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Inurnors Stats Historicat Sociery, Transactions for the Year 1934: Proceed- 
ings of the Annual Meeting and Papers Presented at That Time. Printed 
by Authority of the State of Illinois. (Illinois State Historical Library 
Publication, No. 41.) 

Inprana (Teretrory) Laws, Statutes, Erc., The Laws of Indiana Territory, 
1809-1816. Indianapolis, Indiana Historical Bureau, 1934. 

Kay County Gas Company, Kay County, OxLtaHoma. Ponca City, Kay 
County Gas Company [c1919]. 

Kewtioce, Lucy Curuer, History of the Town of Bernardston, Franklin County, 
Massachusetts, 1736-1900, With Genealogies. Greenfield, Mass., E. A. Hall 
& Company, 1902. 

Kusourng, Payne Kenyon, The History and Antiquities of the Name and 
Family of Kilbourn. New Haven, Durrie & Peck, 1856. 

Kirxianp, THomas J., and Roserr M. Kennepy, Historic Camden [S. C.] 
Part Two, Nineteenth Century. Columbia, 8. C., State Company, 1926. 
Lamar, Mrs. Ciagtnpa (PenpitetTon), A History of the National Society of the 

Colonial Dames of America From 1891 to 1983. (Atlanta, Walter W. Brown 
Publishing Company, 1934.] 
Lawrence, Mrs. Giapys (Witkrnson), Rees History. N.p. [cl932]. 
Wilkinson and Irvine. No impr. 

Lea, ALperT Muuier, Notes on the Wisconsin Territory, With a Map. Phila- 
delphia, H. S. Tanner, 1836. [Reprint by State Historical Society of Iowa, 
1935.] 

Lrrrte, Mrs. Cynruia Marta (Jones) Arwoop, History of the Clan MacFarlane 
(Macfarlane) MacFarlan, MacFarland, MacFarlin. Tottenville, N. Y., Au- 
thor, 1893. 

McMourrriz, Dovetas Crawrorp, Early Printing in Dayton, Ohio. Dayton, 
Printing House Craftsmen’s Club of Dayton and Vicinity, 1935. 

Mary.anp, Court or Cuancery, Proceedings of 1669-1679. Baltimore, Mary- 
land Historical Society, 1934. 

MassacHusetts, ApsuTaNT GENERAL, Massachusetts Soldiers, Sailors, and 
Marines in the Civil War, vol. 7. Norwood, Mass., Norwood Press, 1933. 
Matuews, ALFrep, and Austin N. Hunaerrorp, History of the Counties of 
Lehigh and Carbon in the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. Philadelphia, 

Everts & Richards, 1884. 

Matson, NEHEMIAH, Reminiscences of Bureau County [Illinois]. Princeton, 
Ill., Republican Book and Job Office, 1872. 

Meuwon, Mrs. Racue. Hucuey (Larter), The Larimer, McMasters and 
Allied Families. Philadelphia, Printed for Private Circulation by J. B. Lip- 
pincott Company, 1903. 

Morreti, Francis VANDERVooRT, Ancestry of Daniel Morrell of Hartford With 
His Descendants and Some Contemporary Families. (Hartford, Conn.] 
J. W. Morrell, 1916. 

Morrison, Leonarp ALLISON, History of the Alison or Allison Family in Europe 
and America, A. D. 1135 to 1893; Giving an Account of the Family in Scot- 
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land, England, Ireland, Australia, Canada and the United States. Boston, 
Damrell & Upham, 1893. 

The National Society Magna Charta Dames, Instituted March 1, 1909. June 1, 
1985. No impr. 

Nationa Socrery DaucHters or FouNnDERS AND Patriots or Amenrtca, Lineage 
Book, vols. 22-24. [West Somerville, Mass., Somerville Printing Company, 
c1934-1935.] 

Ohio Chapter, Ohio Chapter of the National Society Daughters of 
Founders and Patriots of America. N. p., 1935. 

Neu, Epwarp Durrietp, The Fairfazes of England and America in the Seven- 
teenth and Eighteenth Centuries . . . Albany, N. Y., J. Munsell, 1868. 
New Enauanp Sociery rn Tue Crry or New York, One Hundred and Twenty- 

Ninth Annual Report for the Year 1934. No impr. 

New Hampsuire (Province), Probate Records of the Province of New Hamp- 
shire, vol. 3, 1741-1749; vol. 4, 1750-1758. (State Papers Series, vols. 33-34.) 

New Jersey, Secrerary or Srare, Index of Wills, Inventories, etc., in the Office 
of the Secretary of State Prior to 1901. N.p. 1912-1913. 3 vols. 

New Mexico Historicau Society, Old Santa Fé and Vicinity; Points of Interest 
and Convenient Trips. [Santa Fé] El Palacio Press, 1930. 

NewFang, Vt., Centennial Proceedings and Other Historical Facts and In- 
cidents Relating to Newfane, the County Seat of Windham County, Ver- 
mont. Brattleboro, D. Leonard, 1877. 

Newron, Cuarm Atonzo Hemenway, Ralph Hemmenway of Roxbury, Mass., 
1634, and His Descendants. Naperville, Ill., 1932. 

Nortn Caroutna Historica, Commission, Fifteenth Biennial Report, July 1, 
1982, to June 30, 1934. Raleigh, North Carolina Historical Commission, 1934. 

Nurs, Grace Lez, and Gerrrupe W. Ackerman, Guide to the Personal Papers 
in the Manuscript Collections of the Minnesota Historical Society. Saint 
Paul, Minnesota Historical Society, 1935. 

Oxcurr, Samusn, The History of the Old Town of Derby, Connecticut, 1642- 
1880, With Biographies and Genealogies . . . Springfield, Mass., Spring- 
field Printing Company, 1880. 

Organization and the Execution of the Selective Service Act in the State of 
West Virginia. Charleston, W. Va., Tribune Printing Company, n. d. 

Panhandle-Plains Historical Review, vols. 7-8. Canyon, Tex., Panhandle-Plains 
Historical Society, 1934-1935. 

Puck, Epapnroprrus, The Loyalists of Connecticut. [New Haven] Published 
for the Tercentenary Commission of the State of Connecticut by the Yale 
University Press, 1934. 

Prerce, Freperick Cuirron, Fiske and Fisk Family; Being the Record of the 
Descendants of Symond Fiske . . . Suffolk County, England 
Chicago, Author, 1896. 

Polk’s Council Bluffs (Pottawatamie County, la.) City Directory, 1983. De- 
troit, R. L. Polk & Company, c1933. 
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Polk’s Des Moines (Iowa) City Directory, 1983. Des Moines, R. L. Polk & 
Company, c1932. 

Polk’s Jefferson City (Missouri) Directory, 1981. St. Louis, R. L. Polk & Com- 
pany, c1931. 

Polk’s Kansas City (Missouri) Directory, 1983. Kansas City, Mo., Gate City 
Directory Company, c1933. 

Polk’s Lincoln (Nebraska) City Directory, 1982. Kansas City, Mo., R. L. Polk 
& Company, c1932. 

Polk’s Omaha (Douglas County, Neb.) City Directory, 1933. Detroit, R. L. 
Polk & Company, c1933. 

Polk’s Sioux City (Iowa) Directory, 1933. Detroit, R. L. Polk & Company, 
01932. 

Polk’s Springfield (Greene County, Mo.) City Directory, 1983. Kansas City, 
Mo., R. L. Polk & Company, c1933. 

Porter, W. ArrHur, comp., A History of Union Presbyterian Church, Walnut 
Township, Montgomery County, Indiana, 1834-1984. No impr. 

Portrait and Biographical Album of Knox County, Illinois . . . Chicago, 
Biographical Publishing Company, 1886. 

Portrait and Biographical Album of Mahaska County, Iowa . . . Chicago, 
Chapman Brothers, 1887. 

Price, BENJAMIN LutuHER, John Price the Emigrant, Jamestown Colony, 1620, 
With Some of His Descendants. N. p. [preface, 1910]. 

Puckett, James Louis, and Etten Pucxert, History of Oklahoma and Indian 
Territory and Homeseekers’ Guide. Vinita, Okla. Chieftain Publishing 
Company, 1906. 

Roz, Josepo WickHaM, Connecticut Inventors. [New Haven] Published for 
the Tercentenary Commission of the State of Connecticut by the Yale 
University Press, 1934. 

Seymour, Ortcen Storrs, The Beginnings of the Episcopal Church in Con- 
necticut. [New Haven] Published for the Tercentenary Commission of the 
State of Connecticut by the Yale University Press, 1934. 

SHowerMAN, Grant, The Indian Stream Republic and Luther Parker. Con- 
cord, N. H., New Hampshire Historical Society, 1915. (Collections of the 
New Hampshire Historical Society, vol. 11.) 

Smirutown, N. Y., Records of the Town of Smithtown, Long Island, N. Y., 
With Other Ancient Documents of Historic Value. Published by Authority 
of the Town, 1898. 

Socrery or THE CrncinNATI, Rules of the State Societies for Admission to 
Membership. Washington, D. C., Society, 1934. 

Soctery or THE War or 1812 in the District of Columbia [Year Book, 1984). 
Washington, D. C., 1934. 

Some Account of the Park Family, and Especially of the Rev. Joseph Park, 
M. A., 1705-1777, and Benjamin Parke, LL.D., 1801-1882. Westerly, R. I., 
Westerly Historical Society, 1917. 

Some Tennessee Heroes of the Revolution, Compiled From Pension State- 
ments. Pamphlet No. 2. Chattanooga, Lookout Publishing Company, n. d. 
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Sons or THE REVOLUTION in the State of New York. Reports and Proceedings, 
July 1, 1938, to June 30, 1934. No impr. 

Spooner, THomas, Records of William Spooner, of Plymouth, Mass., and His 
Descendants. Vol. 1. Cincinnati, 1883. 

Springer, Moses C., A Genealogical Table and History of the Springer Family 
in Europe and North America. Vol. 1. Amesbury, Mass., Guild & Cameron 
{1917}. 

Swisuer, Jacop ArmstroneG, The Legislation of the Forty-fifth General Assem- 
bly of Iowa, Extra Session. Iowa City, State Historical Society of Iowa, 
1934. (Iowa Monograph Series, No. 7.) 

SwissHELM, Jane Grey, Crusader and Feminist; Letters of Jane Grey Swiss- 
helm, 1858-1866. St.Paul, Minnesota Historical Society, 1934. 

Taytor, Outver, Historic Sullivan; A History of Sullivan County, Tennessee, 
With Brief Biographies of the Makers of History. Bristol, Tenn., King 
Printing Company, 1909. 

Unrrep DauGcuters or THE Conreperacy, Georgia division, Willie Hunt Smith 
Chapter, Barnesville, History of Lamar County [Georgia]. Barnesville, 
Barnesville News-Gazette, 1932. 

UpHam, Cuartes Wentworth, Salem Witchcraft; With an Account of Salem 
Village, and a History of Opinions on Witchcraft and Kindred Subjects. 
Boston, Wiggin and Lunt, 1867. 2 vols. 

Van Renssecapr, Maria, Correspondence of . . . 1669-1689. Albany, Uni- 
versity of the State of New York, 1935. 

VerMont, ADJUTANT GENERAL, Roster of Soldiers in the War of 1812-14. [St. 
Albans, Vt., The Messenger Press, 1933.] 

Roster of Vermont Men and Women in the Military and Naval Service 
of the United States and Allies in the World War, 1917-1919. Montpelier, 
1927. 

VINELAND Historica, anp ANTIQUARIAN SocreTy, Annual Report for the Year 
Ending October 2, 1984. Vineland, N. J. [The Society] 1934. 

Vinton, Joun Apams, The Symmes Memorial. A Biographical Sketch of Rev. 
Zechariah Symmes, Minister of Charlestown, 1634-1671, With a Genealogy 



























i and Brief Memoirs of Some of His Descendants . . . Boston, Printed 
4 for the Author by David Clapp & Son, 1873. 
i | Wesster, Noau, Webster Genealogy . . . New Haven, 1836. With Notes 


and Corrections by His Great-Grandson, Paul Leicester Ford. Brooklyn, 
N. Y., Privately Printed, 1876. 

Wuirs, Henry, The Early History of New England, Illustrated by Numerous 
Interesting Incidents. Concord, N. H., I. 8. Boyd, 1842. 

Wuiresreap, S. A., comp. and pub., Genealogy of the Whitebread Family in 

America, Ottawa, Kan., Newman Waring, The Printer, 1902. 

ih Wurrsirr, Wiuiam Hern, Genealogy of Jefferson Davis and of Samuel Davies. 

{ New York, Neale Publishing Company, 1910. 

Wuey, Samvuet T., and W. Soorr Garner, eds., Biographical and Portrait 


Cyclopedia of Blair County, Pennsylvania. Philadelphia, Gresham Pub- 
lishing Company, 1892. 
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Women’s Canapian Historica Socrery or Orrawa. Annual Report, 1933-1934. 
Mimeographed. 


[Wooprn, Watxace I.], Descendants of Amos Woodin. Mimeographed [1934]. 
Woo.sey, C. M., History of the Town of Marlborough, Ulster County, New 
York, From Its Earliest Discovery. Albany, J. B. Lyon Company, 1908. 
Worcester Historica, Socirery, Publications, New Series, vol. 1, No. 8. Wor- 

cester, Mass., Worcester Historical Society, 1935. 


Waicut, Frepericx H., [Brownlee Family] Brownlees in Scotland and Brown- 
lees in America. Typed. 


Wyomine Commemorative Association, Proceedings, 1984. No impr. 


GENERAL 


ApaMs, James Trustow, America’s Tragedy. New York, Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1934. 

Auisopp, Freperick WituiaM, Albert Pike; a Biography. Little Rock, Ark., 
Parke-Harper Company, 1928. 


Bamgey, Wm11aM Francis, The Story of the First Trans-Continental Railroad. 
[Pittsburgh, Pa., 1906.] 

Baraca, Frrepricu, bp., Katolik anamie-Masinaigan. A Catholic Prayerbook 
and Catechism in the Otchipwe-Indian Language . . . With an Ap- 
pendiz of the Mass and Vespers in Latin; and Prayers in the Ottawa-Indian 
Language, by Rev. John B. Weikamp . . . New York, Benziger Brothers, 
n. d. 

Batrerson, James Goopwin, Gold and Silver as Currency in the Light of Ez- 
perience, Historical, Economical, and Practical: a Series of Papers Written 
for the Travelers Record . . . Hartford, Conn., Press of Case, Lockwood 
& Brainard, 1896. 

BraGLEHOLE, Ernest, and Peart BeacLtenoue, Hopi of the Second Mesa. Mena- 
sha, Wis., American Anthropological Association, 1935. (Memoirs, No. 44.) 

Bearp, Cuartes Austin, and Mrs. Mary (Rrrrer) Bearp, American Citizen- 
ship. New York, Macmillan Company, 1915. 


Bearp, CHarLes Austin, and Grorce Howarp Epwarp Smitu, The Open Door 
at Home, a Trial Philosophy of National Interest. New York, The Mac- 
millan Company, 1935. 

Brecuer, Henry Warp, Lectures to Young Men, on Various Important Sub- 


jects. New ed. With Additional Lectures. New York, Derby & Jackson, 
1860. 


Berry, Cuester D., Loss of the Sultana and Reminiscences of Survivors. Lan- 
sing, Mich., Darius D. Thorp, 1892. 

CarNecre ENDOWMENT FoR INTERNATIONAL Peace, Yearbook, 1934-1935. Wash- 
ington, Endowment, 1934-1935. 2 vols. 

Division of Intercourse and Education, Jnternational Conciliation, Doc- 
uments for the Year 1934. Worcester, Mass., Carnegie Endowment for In- 
ternational Peace, n. d. 

Carrer, CLarENce Epwin, ed., The Territorial Papers of the United States. 
Vols. 1-3. Washington, D. C., Government Printing Office, 1934. 
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Cavucuey, Joun Watton, Bernardo De Galvez in Louisiana, 1776-1783. Berke- 
ley, University of California Press, 1934. (Publications of the University of 
California at Los Angeles in Social Sciences, vol. 4.) 

Cuampion, Ricuarp, The American Correspondence of a Bristol Merchant, 
1766-1776. Berkeley, University of California Press, 1934. (University of 
California Publications in History, vol. 22, No. 1.) 

Cosern, CampEN McCormack, The New Archaeological Discoveries and Their 
Bearing Upon the New Testament and Upon the Life and Times of the 
Primitive Church. New York, Funk & Wagnalls, 1917. 

CoNFERENCS OF TEACHERS OF INTERNATIONAL LAW AND Rawatep Sussects, Pro- 
ceedings of the Fifth Conference Held at Washington, D. C., April 26-27, 
1983. Washington, D. C., Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, 
1933. 

Deso, Anam, The Rise and Fall of the Choctaw Republic. Norman, Okla., 
University of Oklahoma Press, 1934. 

Dictionary of American Biography, vols. 15-16. New York, Charles Scribner's 
Sons, 1935. 

Dopae, GRENVILLE MELLEN, Address to Army Associations and Miscellaneous 
Papers Relating to Civil and Spanish Wars. New York, Unz & Company, 
1904. 

Dyer, Brarnerp, The Public Career of William M. Evarts. Berkeley, Uni- 
versity of California Press, 1933. (Publications of the University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles in Social Sciences, vol. 2.) 

Encyclopedia of American Biography, New Series, vols. 2-3. New York, 
American Historical Society, Inc., 1934-1935. 

Farcuson, Henry Les, Archaeological Exploration of Fishers Island, New York. 
New York, Museum of the American Indian, Heye Foundation, 1935. 
(Indian Notes and Monographs, vol. 11, No. 1.) 

Fretp Museum or Naturat History, Annual Report of the Director to the 
Board of Trustees for the Year 1984. Chicago, 1935. 

Fisxe, Joun, The Critical Period of American History, 1783-1789. Boston, 
Houghton Mifflin and Company, 1898. 

The Dutch and Quaker Colonies in America. Boston, Houghton Mifflin 
and Company, 1903. 2 vols. 

Foreman, Grant, The Five Civilized Tribes. Norman, University of Okla- 
homa Press, 1934. 

Freeman, Dovaias Sovran, R. E. Lee; a Biography. New York, Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1934. 4 vols. 

Gessner, Rosert, Massacre; a Survey of Today’s American Indian. New York, 
Jonathan Cape and Harrison Smith [c1931]. 

GranaM, Marsone Watson, The League of Nations; the Recognition of States. 
Berkeley, University of California Press, 1933. (Publications of the Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles in Social Sciences, vol. 3, pp. 1-76.) 

Gray, Cart Raymonp, The Significance of the Pacific Railroads. Princeton 
University, The Cyrus Fogg Brockett Lectureship, April 9, 1935. 
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Hares, Cuartes Grove, The American Doctrine of Judicial Supremacy. Berke- 
ley, University of California Press, 1932. (Publications of the University 
of California at Los Angeles, vol. 1.) 

Hats, Wuu1Mm Jay, The Farm.Chemurgic; Farmward the Star of Destiny 
Lights Our Way . . . Boston, Stratford Company [c1934]. 

Hartow, Atvin Fay, Old Waybills; the Romance of the Express Companies. 
New York, Appleton-Century Company, 1934. 

Henperson, Haron Goutp, The Bamboo Broom; an Introduction to Japanese 
Haiku. Boston, Houghton Mifflin Company, 1934. 

Hoover, Hersert, Challenge to Liberty. New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1934. 

Howarp, JoHN Tasxker, Stephen Foster, America’s Troubadour. . . New 
York, Thomas Y. Crowell [c1934]. 

Hussey, Rotanp Dennis, The Caracas Company, 1728-1784; a Study in the 
History of Spanish Monopolistic Trade. Cambridge, Harvard University 
Press, 1934. 

Hype, Grorce E., The Pawnee Indians, Part Two. 1680-1770. Denver, John 
Van Male, 1934. (The Old West Series, No. 5.) 

Inpian Ricuts Association, Fifty-first and Fifty-second Annual Reports of the 
Board of Directors for the Two Years Ending December 165, 1934. Phila- 
delphia, 1935. 

Jounson, GeraLD Wurrte, The Secession of the Southern States. New York, 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1933. 

A Joint Catalogue of the Periodicals and Serials in the Libraries of the City 
of Toronto. [4th ed.] Toronto, Printed and Published by the King’s 
Printer, 1934. 


Jones, Atonzo Trevisr, Civil Government and Religion, or, Christianity and 
the American Constitution. Chicago, American Sentinel, 1889. 

Jonns, Danie, Wesster, Forty Years Among the Indians. . . . Salt Lake 
City, Juvenile Instructor Office, 1890. 

Jones, Evecra Fmeia, Stockbridge, Past and Present; or, Records of an Old 
Mission Station. Springfield, Samuel Bowles & Company, 1854. 

Kesey, D. M., Deeds of Daring by Both Blue and Gray . . . During the 
Great Civil War. Philadelphia, Scammell & Company, 1884. 

Kenne.iy, Arrour Epwin, Vestiges of Pre-Metric Weights and Measures 
Persisting in Metric-System Europe, 1926-1927. New York, The Macmillan 
Company, 1928. 

Knirren, Frep, and others, Walapai Ethnography. Menasha, Wis., American 
Anthropological Association, 1935. (Memoirs, No. 42.) 

Lapas, StepHEN Pericies, The Exchange of Minorities; Bulgaria, Greece and 
Turkey. New York, The Macmiilan Company, 1932. 

Lea, firm, publishers, Philadelphia, One Hundred and Fifty Years of Publish- 
ing, 1785-1935. Philadelphia, Lea & Febiger, 1935. 

Lez, Dwicut Erwin, Great Britain and the Cyprus Convention Policy of 1878. 
Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1934. 
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Lomax, Joun A., and ALan Lomax, comps., American Ballads and Folk Songs. 
New York, Macmillan, 1934. 

Man ey, Inza Jang, Effects of the Germanic Invasions on Gaul, 234-284 A. D. 
Berkeley, University of California Press, 1934. (University of California 
Publications in History, vol. 17, No. 2.) 

Manninoa, Wituiam Ray, Diplomatic Correspondence of the United States, 
Inter-American Affairs, 1831-1860. Vols. 3-6. Washington, Carnegie Endow- 
ment for International Peace, 1934-1935. 

Masterson, Witu1aM Epwarp, Jurisdiction in Marginal Seas With Special 
Reference to Smuggling. New York, The Macmillan Company, 1929. 

MeacuaM, ALFRED BENJAMEN, We-Ne-Ma (the Woman-Chief). Hartford, 
American Publishing Company, 1876. 

Minton, Georce Fort, The Eve of Conflict ; Stephen A. Douglas and the Need- 
less War . . . Boston, Houghton Mifflin Company, 1934. 

Morris, T. A., Miscellany: Consisting of Essays, Biographical Sketches and 
Notes of Travel. Cincinnati, L. Swormstedt & A. Poe, 1853. 

Mount Vernon Lapies’ AssociaTION OF THE UNION, Annual Report, 1934. 
No impr. 


Museum or THE City or New York, Annual Report of the Trustees, 1934. 
New York, 1935. 

National Cyclopaedia of American Biography, Current Volume D. New York, 
James T. White & Company, 1934. 


National Cyclopaedia of American Biography Indexes. New York, James T. 
White & Company, 1935. 


New York Times Index . . . Annual Cumulative Volume, Year 1934. New 
York, New York Times Company, 1935. 

Norsy, Cuartes H., and W. D. Wyman, A Topical Guide to the Mississippi 
Valley Historical Review, Vols. 1-19, 1914-1932, and the Mississippi Valley 
Historical Association Proceedings, Vols. 1-11, 1907-1924. N.p. The Mis- 
sissippi Valley Historical Association, 1934. 

Orpen or INDIAN Wars or THE UniTep Srares, Proceedings of the Annual 
Meeting and Dinner . . . January 26, 1929. No impr. 

O’Rett, Max, John Bull and His Island. New York, Norman L. Munro 
[cl1884]. 

Pacific Coast Annual Mining Review . . . October, 1878. San Francisco, 
1878. 

Pangeuie, MicuaeL ANTHONY, ed., Contemporary American Lyricists. San 
Francisco, Author, n. d. 


Patterson's American Educational Directory, vol. 32. Chicago, American Edu- 
cational Company, 1935. 


Pearson, Henry Cuemens, Pneumatic Tires; Automobile, Truck, Airplane, 
Motorcycle, Bicycle; an Encyclopedia of Tire Manufacture . .. New 
York, India Rubber Publishing Company [c1922]. 

PENNYPACKER Memoria CoMMISSION OF PENNSYLVANIA, The Memorial to 


Brevet Major General Galusha Pennypacker . . . N.p. [The Commis- 
sion] 1934. 
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Pouitis, Nico.as, La Neutralite et la Paix. Paris, Librairie Hachette, 1935. 

Polk’s Dental Register and Directory of the United States and Canada 
7th ed. Detroit, 1906-’07. 

Pootz, Dewrrr Cuinton, Among the Siour of Dakota; Eighteen Months’ Ex- 
perience as an Indian Agent. New York, D. Van Nostrand, 1881. 

Porter, Davy Dixon, The Naval History of the Civil War. New York, Sher- 
man Publishing Company, 1886. 

PressyYTERIAN Cuurcu, General Assembly, Minutes, Third Series—Volume 14— 
1985 . . . Philadelphia, Office of the General Assembly, 1935. 

Scuun, H. J., David Zeisberger, the Moravian Missionary to the American 
Indians. Columbus, The Book Concern, n.d. 

Soorr, James Brown, The Spanish Conception of International Law and of 
Sanctions. Washington, Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, 1934. 

Se.iers, James Les, James R. Doolittle. [Evansville, Antes Press, n. d.] (Re- 
printed from the Wisconsin Magazine of History. Vol. 17, Nos. 2, 3, 4, and 
vol. 18, Nos. 1, 2. December, 1933-December, 1934.) 

SuepHerp, Wm1AM Rosest, Historical Atlas . . . 7th edition, Revised and 
Enlarged. New York, Henry Holt & Company, 1929. 

Simpson, Matruew, ed., Cyclopaedia of Methodism, Embracing Sketches of 
Its Rise, Progress, and Present Condition, With Biographical Notices 
Philadelphia, Everts & Stewart, 1878. 

Spooner, Lysanper, The Constitution of No Authority. Boston, Author, 1870. 
(No Treason, No. 6.) 

SrepHenson, Wenvevt Hoimes, Alerander Porter, Whig Planter of Old Louis- 
tana. Baton Rouge, Louisiana State University Press, 1934. (University 
Studies, No. 16.) 

[Srevenson, WituiaM G.], Thirteen Months in the Rebel Army; Being a Nar- 
rative of Personal Adventures in the Infantry, Ordnance, Cavalry, Courier, 
and Hospital Services . . . by an Impressed New Yorker. New York, 
A. 8. Barnes & Burr, 1862. 

(SryteparK Harts, Incorporatep], Hats of the World. (Philadelphia, Bingham 
Company, c1935.] 

THoMANN, Gaius, Real and Imaginary Effects of Intemperance. New York, 
The United States Brewers’ Association, 1864. 

TruesLoop, BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, The Development of the Peace Idea and 
Other Essays . . . Boston, 1932. 

Van ve Warer, Freperic F., Glory-Hunter; a Life of General Custer 
Indianapolis, N. Y., Bobbs-Merrill Company [c1934]. 

Waker, Rosert Sparks, Torchlights to the Cherokees: the Brainerd Mission. 
New York, Macmillan Company, 1931. 

Wauiacs, W. Stewart, ed., Documents Relating to the North West Company. 
Toronto, Champlain Society, 1934. (Publications of the Champlain Society, 
vol. 22.) 

Weticome Founpation, Lrp., London, The Wellcome Research Institution and 
the Affiliated Research Laboratories and Museums Founded by Sir Henry 
Wellcome . . . London, Eng., Wellcome Foundation, Ltd., 1934. 
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Wurrs, Lesu A., The Pueblo of Santo Domingo, New Mezico. Menasha, 
Wis., American Anthropological Association, 1935. (Memoirs, No. 43.) 
Who’s Who Among North American Authors . . . Vol. 6, 1933-34-35. Los 

Angeles, Golden Syndicate Publishing Company [c1935]. 

Who’s Who in America, a Biographical Dictionary of Notable Living Men and 
Women of the United States. Vol. 18, 1934-1935. Chicago, A. N. Marquis 
Company, 1934. 

Wutcox, Joun, The Approaching Conflict: a Brief Sketch of the Object and 
Aims of Human Government . . . Chicago, Hazlitt & Reed, 1873. 

The World Almanac and Book of Facts for 1985. New York, New York 
World-Telegram, 1935. 


Youna, James Capers, Liberia Rediscovered. Garden City, N. Y., Doubleday, 
Doran & Company, 1934. 





Kansas History as Published 
in the Press 


Phillips county history is being discussed at length in W. M. 
Parham’s column, for some time a regular feature of the Logan 


Republican. 


Allamead community of Lincoln county in 1882, and Boston Cor- 
bett as a preacher, were recalled by A. Boyer in the Seneca County 
Press, of Seneca Falls, N. Y., January 23, 1935. The article was 
republished in the Lincoln Sentinel-Republican and The Lincoln 
County News February 21. More information about Boston Cor- 
bett’s activities were contributed by Gomer T. Davies in a letter in 
the News February 28. 


Cawker City’s library history, by Mrs. Adele Jennings, librarian, 
appeared in the Cawker City News in its issues from February 21 to 
May 2, 1935, inclusive. 


The rivalry of Glen Elder and Beloit for the county seat of 
Mitchell county was recounted briefly in the Glen Elder Sentinel 
February 28, 1935. 


Pioneer life in north-central Kansas was described by Mrs. Mary 
E. Darrow in the Simpson News March 7, 1935. 


“Early County Genealogy” is the title of a regular column in the 
McPherson County Advertiser, of McPherson. It began in the issue 
of March 22, 1935. 


The early history of the Simpson Baptist Church was reviewed in 
the Simpson News April 4, 1935. The church observed its fiftieth 
anniversary March 31. 


Early school days at Rocky Hill district, Lincoln county, were 
recalled in The Lincoln County News, of Lincoln, April 4, 1935. 
The school dates from the early 1870's. 


A stockade erected near present Alexander on the old Fort Hays- 
Fort Dodge trail was described briefly by Nels Olson in the La 
Crosse Republican May 2, 1935. 


The story of the migration from Mexico in 1900 of eighty German- 
Russians to join their kinsmen in Russell was related in The Russell 
County News, of Russell, May 16, 1935. 


(105) 
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A résumé of an article describing the first acid treatment of oil 
wells in Kansas, published in the Oil and Gas Journal of Tulsa, 
Okla., was printed in the Russell Record May 16, 1935. The first 
well treated in Russell county was on January 22, 1933. Another 
article on this subject was contributed by John G. Staudt to the 
Record August 8. 


St. John Lutheran Church of Kensington observed the fiftieth 
anniversary of its founding last spring. A history of the organiza- 
tion was sketched in the Kensington Mirror May 16, 1935. 


Brief histories of the municipal bands of Russell, Lucas, Luray, 
Osborne, Beloit, Sylvan Grove and Cawker City appeared in the 
“Band Convention Issue” of the Lucas Independent June 6, 1935. 


The diary of T. P. Alexander, pioneer hardware merchant of 
Florence, is being printed serially in the Florence Bulletin, starting 
with the issue of June 13, 1935. The diary runs from August 11, 
1883, to a short time before Mr. Alexander’s death in 1912. 


Several stories about men and women who helped to build the 
Southwest were contributed by Mrs. India H. Simmons to the Dodge 
City Daily Globe during the summer months of 1935. Commencing 


with the issue of November 23, the Globe began a new series by Mrs. 
Simmons called “Southwest History Corner.” These articles, pub- 


lished weekly, feature the narratives of pioneer men and women of 
the Southwest. 


The early history of the Presbyterian church at Minneapolis and 
the organization of the Presbyterian church at Bennington were 
recounted in The Lincoln County News, of Lincoln, July 4, 1935. 
The article, by Rev. Wm. B. Cary, was reprinted from the New York 
Observer of July 22, 1874. 


Early-day Cawker City was briefly described by Katherine Green 
in the Cawker City Ledger July 18, 1935. 


Reminiscences of Harry H. Wolcott as a printer on T. E. Left- 
wich’s Larned Optic were recorded in a three-column article in the 
Larned Chronoscope July 25, 1935. 


The first annual convention of Kansas county clerks was held 
in Topeka January 19, 1887. The Kansas Official, of Topeka, made 
a brief report of this meeting in its August, 1935, issue. 


Kansas’ early forts were named and described briefly in the Dodge 
City Journal August 1, 1935. 
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“Tragedies,” a story recalling several fatal accidents in the Luray 
community during the past thirty years, was printed in the Luray 
Herald August 1, 1935. 


An account of the relief furnished Harvey county during the 
winter of 1874-1875 as recorded in the diary of C. W. Ives, pioneer 
resident, was published in the Marion Review September 11, 1935. 


The fiftieth anniversary of the founding of Oakley was celebrated 
September 12, 1935. Historical articles and early-day pictures, in 
addition to a regular series contributed by Clarence Mershon, were 
printed for several months preceding the event, in the Oakley 
Graphic. Mr. Mershon’s “History of Oakley” still continues as a 
weekly feature. 


Horton history was outlined in the Horton Headlight and The 
Tri-County News in their issues of September 16, 1935. Horton 
was incorporated September 20, 1887. 


A history of School District No. 9, Grant township, Marion 
county, by Mrs. Edith Phillips Collett, appeared in the Marion 
Record September 19, 1935. 


The fiftieth anniversary of the founding of the Syracuse Presby- 
terian Church was observed September 22, 1935. The Syracuse 
Journal gave a brief review of the church’s history on September 20. 


“Some Lost Towns of Western Kansas,” by Rebecca Wells Taylor, 
and “Rabbit Drives in Kansas,” by L. D. Wooster, were historical 
features of The Aerend, quarterly publication of the Fort Hays 
Kansas State College, in its fall, 1935, issue. 


A series of articles entitled “Early Day History of Hamilton 
County” was contributed by George F. Rinehart, of Glendora, Calif., 
to the Syracuse Journal for several weeks beginning September 27, 
1935. Mr. Rinehart was a resident of Syracuse in the middle 1880's. 


Bethel School, District No. 8, east of Lincolnville, celebrated 
the fiftieth anniversary of the erection of its present building with 
a special program September 27, 1935. The history of the school 
was sketched in the Marion Review and Record October 3. 


Notes on old Plymouth and Lane’s fort in Brown county by 
George A. Root and George J. Remsburg appeared in an article by 
Mr. Remsburg in the Horton Headlight October 3, 1935. 


Garden City during the “boom” of the 1880’s was described briefly 
in the Garden City Daily Telegram October 3, 1935. 
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Several dead post offices of Russell county were listed in The 
Russell County News, of Russell, October 3, 1935. 


Arrington history was reviewed in The Tri-County News, of 
Horton, October 3, 1935. The leading article, “Community History 
of Arrington,” was by J. M. Miller. 


Early-day history of New Malden community, Atchison county, 
was recounted by G. W. Carpenter, of Horton, in the Horton Head- 
light October 7, 1935. 


The organization and early history of Haskell county’s Sunday 
schools were discussed in the Sublette Monitor October 10, 1935. 


Bunkerhill in 1875 was described briefly in the Bunkerhill Ad- 
vertiser October 10, 1935. 


The Meade Globe-News issued a special historical edition October 
24, 1935, celebrating the fiftieth anniversary of the incorporation of 
Meade Center as a third-class city. Leading articles were: “Carrie 
8. Anshutz Tells of the Early Settlement of Meade County,” “Frank 
Fuhr Gives Partial List of Business Men on Square,” and “Meade 
Center Incorporated as Third-class City October 21, 1885.” 


Early-day Kirwin is being described by F. E. Young, of Stockton, 
in the Phillipsburg News. His articles began October 31, 1935. 


Meade county’s early boundaries were discussed in the Meade 
Globe-News October 31, 1935. The county was organized November 
4, 1885, with its present boundaries. 


John R. Walden’s column, “Early History of Clark County,” has 
been revived and is appearing regularly in The Clark County Clip- 
per, of Ashland, starting October 31, 1935. The previous series be- 
gan September 13, 1934. 


Early observances of Thanksgiving in Kansas were mentioned 
by Kirke Mechem in Progress in Kansas, of Topeka, in its issue of 
November, 1935, and by Cecil Howes in the Kansas City (Mo.) 
Times November 28, 1935. 


Hays high-school history was sketched by Kathryn McLain in 
the Hays Daily News November 11, 1935. High-school subjects 
were first available to Hays students in 1885. 


“Dramatic Kansas,” a paper read by Olin Templin of Kansas 
University in Iola November 18, 1935, was reviewed in the Iola 
Daily Register November 19. It sketched the territorial history of 
Kansas. 
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Wichita banking history from 1877 to 1916 as compiled by Frank 
O. Carr was discussed in Victor Murdock’s front-page feature article 
in the Wichita (Evening) Eagle November 19, 1935. 


A history of the Ellsworth Reporter was briefly sketched in its 
issue of November 21, 1935. The Reporter has been published sixty- 
four years. 


The Hornet, mimeographed organ of the Sun City schools, issued 
an attractive sixteen-page edition November 21, 1935, featuring the 
history of Sun City and vicinity. 


Kansans in Congress during the first thirty years of statehood 
were discussed by David D. Leahy in the Wichita Sunday Eagle 
in its issues from November 24 to December 15, 1935, inclusive. 


“Can’t Agree on Ware Poem” was the title of a short article by 
Cecil Howes in the Kansas City (Mo.) Star November 26, 1935, 
reviewing several accounts of how and where Eugene Ware wrote 
his poem commemorating Admiral Dewey’s victory in Manila Bay. 


Excerpts from Saline county’s official minute books of 1860 and 
1861 were printed in the Salina Journal November 26, 1935. 


“Thanksgiving Often Came in Midst of Hard Times, But Old- 
Timers Celebrated Anyway,” was the title of Harry Johnson’s ar- 
ticle in the Garnett Review November 28, 1935. Mr. Johnson is a 
frequent contributor of historical articles to the Review. 


Arthur Selleck’s reminiscences of his experiences in Cloud and 
Mitchell counties in the 1870’s as written for a meeting of the 
Mitchell county old settlers were printed in the Simpson News, 
November 28, 1935. 


The history of the Garden Plain Methodist Church was briefly 
reviewed in the Cheney Sentinel November 28, 1935. The church 
was organized in 1885 by the Rev. E. C. Beach. 


“Buffalo, Once Here in Millions, Now Almost Vanished From 
Earth,” was the title of an article by John G. Ellenbecker in the 
Marshall County News, of Marysville, November 28, 1935. 


An Indian scare in Kirwin and vicinity in the fall of 1878 was 
mentioned in the Kirwin Kansan November 28, 1935. 


Some of the first automobiles in Dodge City and their owners 
were recalled in the Dodge City Daily Globe November 28, 1935. 
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A two-column history of the Cultus Club, a woman’s organization 
of Phillipsburg, was printed in The Phillips County Review Novem- 
ber 28, 1935. 


Springs in the Flint Hills and the part they played in the early 
history of Kansas were discussed by Milton Tabor in the Topeka 
Daily Capital December 1, 1935. 


Two Allen county churches—the First Methodist Church of Iola 
and the Humboldt Methodist Church—celebrated the seventy-fifth 
anniversaries of their founding during the week starting December 
2, 1935. Brief histories of the organizations were published in the 
Iola Daily Register December 2. A sketch of the Humboldt church 
was also printed in the Humboldt Union December 12. 


Names of Russell county court reporters of the twenty-third 
judicial district were listed in The Russell County News, of Russell, 
December 5, 1935. 


“The Lot of the Territorial Governor in Kansas Was Not an 
Enviable One” was the title of an article briefly reviewing the ad- 
ministrations of Kansas’ ten territorial governors, published in the 
Kansas City (Mo.) Star December 11, 1935. 


A history of education in Edwards county as written by L. R. 
Clark was featured in the Kinsley Graphic’s twenty-six page “Christ- 
mas Special,” December 12, 1935. 


Biographies of several Lewis pioneers appeared in the Christmas 
edition of the Lewis Press, December 12, 1935. 


Salina’s history and the story of its city government were outlined 
by J. R. Epp at a meeting of the Salina Chamber of Commerce, 
December 12, 1935. The Salina Journal reviewed the speech on 
December 12. 


“Col. Jack Potter Recalls Fight Near Dodge City,” “An Early 
Day Doctor,” Dr. G. W. Hollembeak’s story as told to Ida Ellen 
Cox; “The Heart of the Pioneer,” by W. C. Pearce, of Garden City, 
and “Famous Cowboy Band Mixed Fun and Music,” were the titles 
of historical articles featured in the Dodge City Daily Globe Decem- 
ber 24, 1935. 


Christmas in Salina in the early days was recalled by Mrs. N. H. 
Loomis, of Omaha, Neb., in a letter to the Salina Journal, printed 
December 25, 1935. 
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A brief history of Cheney by John I. Saunders appeared in the 
Cheney Sentinel December 26, 1935. 


Russell in 1874-1876 was described by Thomas H. McGill in The 
Russell County News, of Russell, December 26, 1935. 


A history of Naomi Rebekah Lodge No. 61, of Minneapolis, as 
written and presented by John Hartley at the anniversary meeting, 
was published in the Minneapolis Better Way December 26, 1935. 
The lodge was founded in 1872. 


The history of the Kansas Frontier Historical Park, located on 
part of the old Fort Hays military reservation, was reviewed in the 
Topeka Daily Capital December 29, 1935. 


Articles describing the blizzard of 1886 were featured in several 
Kansas newspapers in January, 1936, on the fiftieth anniversary of 
the event. 


“Some Notes on the Wyandotte Constitutional Convention,” by 
Kirke Mechem, appeared in Progress in Kansas, of Topeka, in its 
January, 1936, issue. 


“Passing of Old Salem Church Revives Memories of Early Days,” 
was an article in the Emporia Gazette January 1, 1936. The church, 
located south of Emporia, was erected in 1870 and was destroyed 
by fire in December, 1935. 


The story of Fredonia’s courthouse, now fifty years old, was re- 
viewed in the Fredonia Daily Herald January 11, 1936. 


Three articles by Cecil Howes in the Kansas City (Mo.) Times 
were: “County Seat Wars Provide a Lurid Addition to the History 
of Kansas,” January 11, 1936; “Appearance of Topeka Scrip Issued 
in 1856 Recalls Kansas Conflict,” January 17, and “Group of Kan- 
sans Traveling Together Gave the Populists Their Title,” February 
4. An article describing the career of “Fighting Fred” Funston, 
written by Herbert E. Smith for Foreign Service, of Kansas City, 
Mo., was reprinted in the Times January 14. 


Excerpts from the narrative of Prince Paul of Wurttemberg, who 
visited at the mouth of the Kansas river in 1823, were published in 
the Kansas City (Mo.) Star January 19, 1936. The account of his 
explorations was originally printed in German; the Star’s English 
translation was by Robert M. Snyder, Jr. 


A history of the Wichita Business College was sketched in the 
Wichita (Evening) Eagle January 24, 1936. It was founded in 1883. 
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Eight of the nine directors of the Lindsborg Historical Society 
were reélected to their offices October 28, 1935, at the annual meet- 
ing of the society. The new member is E. O. Deere, who succeeded 
Henry Olson. Members reélected for another year were: J. A. 
Holmberg, Birger Sandzen, C. A. Nelson, G. E. Eberhardt, John 
Altenborg, A. W. Carlson, H. J. Thorstenberg, and C. R. Rooth. 


All officers of the Ness County Historical Society were reélected at 
the annual meeting in Ness City November 5, 1935. The officers 
were: Lea Maranville, president; Grace Beardslee, secretary, and 
Martha Borthwick, treasurer. 


Sen. Arthur Capper addressed the annual meeting of the Shawnee 
County Old Settlers’ Association in Topeka December 5, 1935. 
Newly elected officers of the organization are: Miss M. L. Addis, 
president; Mrs. Luther Smith, vice-president, and Mrs. Frank Kam- 
bach, secretary-treasurer. 


Olin Templin was the featured speaker at the annual meeting of 


the Douglas County Historical Society in Lawrence December 11, 
1935. Officers elected to serve during 1936 include: Mrs. E. M. 
Owen, president; Mrs. Ida Lyons, first vice-president; F. N. Ray- 
mond, second vice-president; Mrs. Caroline B. Spangler, secretary, 
and Walter Varnum, treasurer. 


Kirke Mechem, secretary of the Kansas State Historical Society, 
addressed the Memorial Craftsmen of Kansas in Salina January 10, 
1935. 
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